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NORMAL SCHOOKI. 
FOR THE 10TH DISTRICT OF PENN?A, 


AT CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 





This institution opened its first session in April last | 
and has met with unprecedented success,—the number of 
pupils ef all grades, reaching one hundred and seventy- 
five. Itis chartered by an Act of Legislature and will 
soon be accepted asa 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The features are; A BOARD OF TRUSTEES, twenty 
in number ; AN EFFICIENT CORPS OF E XPERIENC- | 
ED TEACHERS ; A MODEL SCHOOL FOR PRAC- 
TICE; THOROUGHNESS IN EVERY STUDY; MILD 
BUT UNVARYING DISCIPLINE; LECTURES ON 
EDUCATION; THE STUDY OF DIDACTICS; TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTES; INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
LITERARY MEETINGS AND LIBRARY AND READ- 


ING ROOM. 

FALL SESYION from seenters August Ist, to October 
[3th, 1865. Tuition $6,00 

WINTNR SESSION on Tuesday November 11th, to 
March 10th. Tuition $9,00. 

Library and Contingent Fee for each session (extra) 
$1,00. Tuition invariably in advance. 


Boarding at present in private families. Opportunities 
for self-boarding and in commons are provided. 


"THE ‘NORTH- WESTERN 


California is an attractive village on the Monon 
gahela, 55 miles above Pittsburgh and is reached by 
steamboats of a regular line ,—three departures from 
|the city occuring daily. 


— 


POSTSCRIPT: 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The officers of the Institution, aware that many 
teachers must commence their schools in Bont iis 
| ber, and hence cannot attend the full Fall Session, 
| have determined to introduce a Normal Drill in the 
several departments of teaching for the first six 
weeks of the regular session. Increased facilities 
as well as all the ordinary ones of the institution 
will be employed ; and the assurance is confidently 
given, that no such opportunities have been before 

resented to the teachers of this region. The regn- 
Sep session will continue thereafter uninterrupted.— 
Let teachers secure their situations before comix 
| and then devote ,these six weeks to study and pre 
paration, in an earnest desire to become qualified 
for the duties which they have undertaken. 


FOR INFORMATION AND CIRCULAR 
Address 





I. C. GILCHRIST, Principal, 
California, Washington County, Pa 
July 1865-2m. 











IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


The 4merican Educationl Neries. 


BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF FHE C_ASS-ROOM. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


The Reavers are entirely new in matter and illustrations, and unsurpassed in the number and variety of the interest~ 
structive pieces they contain, and in the beauty and adaptation of the illustrations. 





ing aba 
Sanders’ Pictorial Primer. Union Reader,’ Number One. 
Sanders’ Primary Spellers. Union Reader, Number Two. 
Sanders’ New Speller, Definer & Analyzer. | Union Reader, Number Three. 
Sanders’ Primary Bend Cards. Union Reader, Number Four. 
Sanders’ Trimary School Charts. Union Reader. Number Five. 


Tue Union Fourtn and Frrta Reapers will be welcomed as the most complete and attractive Reading Books 


for Higher Classes ever offered to the public. 











NOTICE.—In order to remove any wrong impressions that may be entertained by Teachers and School Officers in 
the Union Readers, as well as to guard against misrepresentations that may be made by agents for compet- 


relation t 
ing books, the publishers desire to state that the UNION READERS are not a revision of any former Series of 


Sanders’ Readers. They are entirely new in matter and illustrations, have been prepared with great care, and no time, 
labor, or expense spared to make them superior to the very best Series in use. 


ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 


The most Complete, Practical, and Scientific Series of Mathematical Text-Books ever issued in this country, graded 
to the wants of Primary, Intellectual, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


Progressive Table Book, ' University Algebra (old edition.) 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. | New University Algebra, 

Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conic 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. Sections. 

Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Surveying and Navigation. 
Arithmetical Examples. New Calculus. Ready April 1st, 1866. 
New Elementary Algebra. University Astronomy. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, & Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers 


; 


The “ AritHMetTicaL EXxAMPLEs,” containing 1,500 Practical Examples, promiscuously arranged, and without 


avswers, has just been added to the above Series. 


WELLS’S SCIENTIFIC SHRIES. 
CONSISTING OF 
Wells's Seience of Common Things. | Wells's Principles of Chemistry. 
Wells's Natural Philosophy. Wells's First Principles of Geology. 


BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES. 


These books are beautifully printed in colors,on the best white paper, and elegantly bound. Common School 


Book-keeping, 200 pages. High School Book- Keeping, 216 pages. Couhting House Edition, 375 pages. Octavo. 
SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP.—New Standard edition of Copy-Books, Charts and Key to 
Practical Penmanship. 
KERL’S GRAMMARS already used in the Public Schools of Boston, Cambridge, 
New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, Washington City, St. Louis, Lex- 
ington, and in many other Schools, and Academies. 


bee Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send for 


Catalogue. 
Address the Publishers. IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
July 1865-2m. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York 
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Zensy lanka School Journal. 


PU BLISHE D MONT HL Y. 


THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet 
in annual convention, at Mzapvruis, Crawford county, on 


Tuesday, August Ist, at 10 o’clock, a. m., and remain in 
session three days: 





PROGRAMME 

Tugspay Mornixe: Organization; 
ness; Address of Welcome; Response by the Association. 

Afternoon—1. Address by the President, F. A. Allen, of 
Tioga county. 2. Report: ‘‘The Relation of the Common 
School to Higher Institutions of Learning,’ by J. H. 
Shumaker, of Juniata county. Discussion of the Report. 
Resolutions and Motions. 

Evening—Address by the Rev 
Bimira, New York. Discussion : 
how prevented.’’ 

WepnespaAr Mornina: The Importance of the Co-oper- 
ation of the Christian Ministry in the cause of Popular edu- 
cation, by ; discussion ofthe report. Discussion : ‘‘ Are 
the older States of the Union entitled to a share in the 
public lands for Common School purposes 
ous Business. 

Afternoon—Discussion—‘‘ Efficient Agencies of a judi- 
cious School Government.’’ Report by Prof. Brooks, of 


Thomas K. Beecher, of 
‘‘ Whispering in School, 





Millersville Normal School,—‘‘ The effect of Common School 
systems upon Parental Education.’’ Discussion of the 


Report. 


Miscellaneous Busi- | 


?”? Bfiscellane- | 


Evening—Address by Rev. F. 8S. Jewell, Principal of | 


New York State Normal School. Subject: 


‘The Position | 


and Duty of the Church with regard to the Public School 


Teacher.’’ Discussion: ‘‘ The Self-reporting System.’’ 

TuurspAy Morwine : 
lation of the Educator to the State, by A. N. Raub, of | 
Schuylkill county. Discussion of the Report. Discussion : 
‘* Ethics in School.”’ 

Afternoon—Election of Officers; Essay by Miss Jennie 
E. Leonard, of Clearfield county. Subject: ‘‘Our Plan for 
the Education of the Orphan Children of Soldiers and 
Sailors.’ General Discussion upon topics suggested by the 
Association. 

Evening—Social 
Resolutions. 

Reports showld not occupy more than 20 minutes. 


The programme is published that the teachers of the 
State may make its topics the subject ef thought and dis- 
cussion among themselves, and thus come prepared for an 
active participation in the business of the convention. The 
Executive Committee expect to have a large, enthusiastic 
and profitable meeting. The place of the meeting, the sur- 
roundings of the town, its numerous literary institutions,— 


Reports of Committees. The Re- | 


all combine to call for a large attendance. Circular letters 


| will be sent to the County Superintendents, urging them 


to use their influence in promoting the interests of the 


| meeting, and cause a notice of it to be published in their 


respective local papers. 

Arrangements have been made to procure accommoda- 
tions for the members at hotels and in private families, at 
reduced rates. The following railroad companies upon ap- 
plication have agreed to a.reduction of fare to members of 
the association, viz: The Atlantic and Great Western, 
Pennsylvania Central, Philadelphia and Erie, Beaver Val- 
ley, Pittsburg and Erie. Wa. F. Wrers, 

West Cnesrter, June 26, 1865. Chr. Ex. Com. 

N. B.—The members of the Executive Committee are 
earnestly requested to meet for ocensultation at 8 o’clock, 
a.m., on Tuesday, August Ist, at Meadville 


eal 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This body will hold its annual meeting for 1865, on the 
16th, 17th and 18th of August, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg. Gov. Curtin will de- 
liver an address of Welcome, at 10 o’clock, a. m., on the 
16th. On the afternoon of the 17th, it is contemplated to 
have an excursion toGerryssurG. All the hotels of Har- 
risburg have consented to reduce their charges about one- 
third, in favor of the members of the Association, and the 
railroads centering at Harrisburg will grant free return 
tickets to members who pay full fare to them, respectively, 
on their way to the place of meeting. 

2-?- 
THE STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

We have only space to express the hope, that 
both these bodies may be fully attended. The 
Teachers of the State owe it to themselves to sns- 
tain their own organization, by their presence, in 
large numbers. The programme shows, that a rare 
treat and a valuable meeting have been provided for 
them, if they-will attend and partake. 


They owe it also to State pride and their character 


as members of a great profession, to attend the 


| 
| 


Meeting; Addresses and Speeches; | 


National Association. Armies of Teachers are 
coming from New England and the great West, and 
some even from the southern States. Let. Pennsyl- 
nania give them a generous welcome. The fall 
programme will be in the — number. 

MR. STEVERS’S SPEECH, IN 1835. 

This eloquent and able production is in this num- 
ber. All should read the arguments necessary, thirty 
years ago, to prevent the repeal of the Common 
School Law. 
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THE NEW VOLUME—THE 14th. have the pportunity of assenting or refusing The 
We had designed to lay before the reader, an | ‘ hief new feature of Volume 14, then, ea stan 
extended account of some changes to be made in | 12¢ ‘ alendar of the Colleges, Normal scl 3 and 
this Journal during the coming year, as well as | Academies, in v ' Ames ons, terms 
to take a review of thi ] t, out of which the pr I me ‘ ' uppeal i the ins« 
priety these changes naturally g But Ls 
us } ‘ r) e wh \ come te F ; P| relia t 2 a ¢ 
matter of ber, li litt reom [tort . I A \ eg 
pose. And perhapsit is as well. Promises arer 5 , ! £ pre 
alway: 1d, and fine plans are oft eat : r,t for the Uat r and 
We w therefore, try to say, in a couple of para- AE v ; : l 
graphs, what is proposed and why t th band 
From Ne. lof Volume], practical and other « ; a — : terpriz 
y } rh4 
munications from Teachers formed a prominent fea . hee , 5 : 
ture of the Journal These will always be cont , t the « ssistance of 
ued and welcome. Educational proces lings we t lor if 
very fully given in the earlier volumes, in order to his attempt we a ior ald [ thirty year 
put our tea hers into the way of conducting meetings - - e of t 2 eenabdies us to lorn 
These have long been dispensed with, except in re rrect ag ent shall oObtalr - r the 
gard to State meetings, or in the form of brief notices pro, ect a0 y rig’ tin itseil but 1s a want of 
The latter praetice will be continued. Selections the time, and as such must be met 
from Educational departments in our own State pa- 
pers have, of late years, been freely given; thes« It is to be understood that the Cale Profes 
will be continued, but with greater care in thechoice. | */024! and Literary Institations is to be kept stand 
Selections from the journals of other States have been | ‘75 from month to month, with such alterations as 


f r authorities shall, from time to time, desire, with 


latterly largely inserted; for want of space these | #e/r aut 
will now be discontinued, except in favor of a few | °™! materially increasing the space now assigned to 
brief articles of prime meri: and interest. Long each. And it is desired to make this department 
Addresses, Lectures and Reports have formed of the Journal’s contents as full and instructive as 
standing portionof the Journal’s contents, since the ; POSS'9e, SO that 1% may be a rel 
beginning; these will be, hereafter omitted, with the | “®® : 
exception of official documents and productions of 

remarkable ability or appropriateness. Of course, tl a> 


Official transactions of the School Department anc EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


















an valatinw to Gaidiare Ornhane will he kant ni ; 7s . . ty 
those relating to Soldiers Orphans, will be kept up Avams: The public schools of Gettysburg closed May 
as usual: as will the Educational Events at home | 3lst, with a three days examination. These examinations 
were very interesting, and reflected credit on all concerned 
, ahronc ‘ 1e Rook Notices Were ver) I o g, 1 neerned 
and abroad, and the Book Noti They were well attended by parents and citizens. The 
. hools are open ten months in the year. The directors 
It seems, and has for some time seemed to us, that, | ¢hoole are open ten months in the year. The direct 
: : per "t are intelligent, liberal-minded men, and deserve much 
in the slow but sure progress of Educational improve- | credit for the manner in which they discharge the onerous 
» : Ne, 0 as lll niin aeetiaaiiem al 
ment amongst us, the season has arrived for the in- | duties of a thankles: The public examination of 
fe pis il i . : 4: teachers in the county will commence August 19th Fror 
‘ } ‘ T Min cs inns ing are] ay ons 4 
corporation of all our educationai institution present appearances, there will be a scarcity of teachers 
efforts into one whole,—at least, so faras effort is | directors must look abroad for a supply 
‘ 
. } I -=:- P gp "lar has organic a Marmi — 
concerned ; and that the time for the co-operation}  »LA!® b rot. t  B. Tayk r has « — a Normal Class 
; j at Martinsburg, which promises to be quite a success. It 
m all ir Lat effort as arrive The friends : 5 , : ae r Tote “i 
of them all in that effort, has arrived. The friends | j. to pe hoped that the teachers of Blair county will attend 


of education had been laboring for many years, sep- | #04 profit by this school, and that directors will encourag 
. . : such teachers as spend their time and money for such 
noble and worthy purpose as making special preparatior 
perfection in mannerand result, of which many dream | for the school roon 
CENTRE: A 
] var term of the publi ; ‘ 
as possible as it 1s necéssary. <At this era in their numerous and well sustained. The restoration of pe 





arately—each in his own sphere—for that degree of 


3 have commenced the summ 


ls, and subscription scho 


and a degree of which even the coldest feels to be 





peac 

scattered efforts, the war disturbed and for a time | has already caused the return from war of many of our 

= veteran teachers, and the dawn of good times in all our 
partially paralyzed the whole; and now that it is! .,;, 


gloriously usherin 
lan the 





g in Educati 
rord, will henceforth e1 
f I es, and enlightened publ 
ever revent, among us, a recurrence 
as that through which we have jus i 
fr. Kline is assidiously engaged in building a : 
han children. Its site isin a ravine in the Nitt: 
1in,—a mountain which separates the fertile vall 
ittany and Penn ;—it is a beautiful and romantic situ 
1, and well suited for the purpose. We have not learnt 
on operations will commence. Rush will build tw 








over,there is presented just such astarting-point for | mi 





general co-operation as the great case and the great 





cause demand. Shall we jointly and earnestly im- | ordeal 
| Rev. } 
I 


prove it? That is the question. All the Colleges, | 


r or 


¢ 

4 | J 1 . 
Normal Schools and Academies have been, or will | Mo 
be asked that very question. Most of those thus ask- 





ed, have willingly assented, and all shall, ere long 


a het ot 
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aves ae — oo (eR A EC — 
new houses this summer; Ferguson, 1 ; and Snow, proba- | race, and published at New Orleans by persons of that rac 
bly, 1. The County Institute will be h@ld in the borough | We willingly place it on our exchange list, not o1 use 
of Unionville the last week in September, and will continue | it is well conducted and labors in a promising field, but be 
five days cause there is 2 manliness in its tone and purpos ich we 
NorTuAMPTON: Now that the war is over, and the | like. Itsays: ‘‘ Wethink that Black Republicar 4 pro 
future no longer veiled in uncertainty, a school of instruc- | per name for the newspaper organ of the America: lored 
tion will be opened at once in Bethlehem, for the benefit of | man. We mean to maintai ir race—not deny Che 
such as wish to prepare themselves for future usefulness in | name of our paper asserts our race and our prit 
the school room. The County Superintendent being unable, | Massacnusetrs: The annual report of th rd of 
for want of time, to give the school all the personal atten- | Education shows, that last year there were 4,67 ols in 
tion that wonld be desirable, a teacher of experience and _ the State, and 241,644 yout tween 5 and 15 years of 
ability has been secured, who will spare no pains to make | age, of whom 74 percent. attended school. The schools 
the school a centre of attraction to all who may wish to | were open 7 months and 19% The average wages of 


attend it. Information as to particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the County Superintendent, who will give 
it all the attention and assistance he can spare from his 
official duties, gratuitously. 

ScnvuyLkiLt: The County Educational Association met 
in Pottsville, Saturday May 27. Mr. A. N. Raub of Ash- 
land, delivered an interesting and instructive inaugural 
address upon taking the chair, as President for a second 
term. Essays and reports were read on various educational 
subjects. The attendance was good and the exercises highly 
interesting to teachers, and all concerned in the cause of 
education. Mr. Newlin, the indefatigable County Super- 
intendent was present, and did much te render the meeting 
profitable to all present. The schools of the county have 
nearly all closed, and the Superintendent is busily engaged | 
in examining teachers for next year. There seems to be | 
an inclination on the part of Directors to lengthen the 
terms. Most of the boroughs will have their schools open 
nine or ten months next year. At the request of anumber 
of teachers, J. A. M. Passmore, M. §S., has consented to 
open a Normal School at his school room in this borough 
(Pottsville) on Monday, July 3d, 1865, if sufficient en. | 
couragement be given. All persons desirous of becoming | 
pupils, will make application at once. 


: ii 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

CaLirorniA: The whole number of Common Schools in 
the State is 832, of which 5 are High Schools, 44 Grammar, 
420 Ungraded, 39 Intermediate and 321 Primary ;—which 
is an increase of 78 over last year. Twenty-four per cent. 
of the children of the State, between four and eighteen 
years of age, are not attending school. The average monthly 
wages of male teachers is $73.88, and of females $64. 

In the State Normal School the whole attendance during 
the month of March was 80,—of whom 17 were males and 
63 females. Three left and three were admitted. There 
are three classes in the school ;—the Senior, with 23 stu- 
dents ; the Junior, with 29; and the Sub-Junior, with 28. | 

The subscription price of the ‘‘ Teacher’’ has been raised 
to $2 a year ‘‘ in legal tender notes, or $1.50 in gold.’’ The 
June number is given up to the subject of school house 
architecture, and fine wood-cuts of several of the noble 
school edifices of San Francisco are presented, with full 
ground plans, and descriptions of the buildings, furniture, 
apparatus, «ec. 


GeorGia: Free schools for all classes are being opened 
in Georgia, all the teachers of which are required to take | 
the oath of allegiance. They meet with the greatest favor. 


Intrnors: The Spring Term of the Normal University | 
commenced April 3. The number in the Normal depart- 
ment was 170, and in the Model School 210. There were | 
25 new members in the Normal department. The minimum 
age at which pupils may be admitted into the common 
schools has been fixed at six years. 


InpIANA: Measures are in progress for a great State | 
Normal Institute, to be held at Knightstown and to con- 
tinue in session four weeks, beginning July 11. 

Kanzas: The university of Kanzas has adopted, under 
authority of the Legislature, the novel feature of a female 
department in the institution, with the use, for the lady 
students, of the library and access to the lectures, &c. 

The Normal School at Emporia has commenced its career | 
under very favorable auspices. It has already 40 students. 
The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Atchinson on | 
the 26th of July, for three days. Several large and efficient | 
County Institutes were held in May. That of Lyon county | 
at Emporia seems to have been especially interesting. 


Lov1s1ANa: We have received several numbers of the | 
‘* Black Republican,’ a weekly newspaper for the colored 


after the subscription price will be $1.50 a year 


| use of text-books is given gratis 


| average daily attendance in the 
| and at a cost of $621,429. 
| Prof Hart, formerly of the Philadelphia High Schooi, is 


| having held the office during t 


male teachers were $46.73 month, and nales 
$19.37. The whole cost of the system was $1,6 7 . 
There were 561 students i: rmal scho vhom 
155 graduated. 
Ata late meeting of teachers at the Educat R 
{in Boston, Mr. Sawyer of Bedford, well remarked, on the 
subject of Reading :—‘‘ Reading ought to be taught in con 
nection with every recitation requiring the scholars to 
speak at all times with full articulation and xpres- 
sion. Ife would not only take care to have every word dis 
tinctly uttered, but he would see that the meaning of every 
word and sentence was clearly lerstood Af nutes 
ought to be taken every day for drill im elementary exer 
cises. He objected to teaching scholars to read solely by 


imitation.”’ 

MarYLaxp: The June number of the Mary! 
Journal concludes the first volume and year of the event 
» the 


i School 


ful existence of that periodical ; and, as a fit end 

labors of the friends of education in the State, it is mainly 
| occupied by the text and remarks on the new school law.— 

A different form and other improvements, will be given to 

the second volume of the Journal, which promise and we 

hope will make it ‘‘ second to none in the country Here- 


Address 
J. P. Harman, Hagerstown 


| Muicniagan: The State Association, by the agency of a 
committee, are making strenuous efforts to commence the 
publication of a State Journal of Education, on the Ist of 


October. Success to the effort. Michigan has seemed to 
be out of the United States since the suspens of her 
School Journal. 

Marxe: The first of the two State Normal Schools, some 
time since authorized by the Legislature, has been in oper- 


ation, at Farmington, since August, 1864. It has had 75 
students. Candidates are to be 16 years of age, if females, 
and 17 if males. No charge for instruction is made and the 
No model school has yet 
nis in 


in be 


been established. A new building for the instit: 
progress,—60 feet by 50, two-stories high, with 


| low large enough for 200 pupils, and a hall above 


report of the Superintendent of 
efects of the present system, 


Ney Jersey: The 
public schools sets forth the 


and urges improvement. There are 198,707 youth in the 
State between the ages of 5 and 18, of whom 52,057 were in 


school, with 2,012 teachers, 


In the Normal School, of which 


Principal, there were 122 students,——of whom 19 were 

males and 103 females. The expense of the sch for the 

year was $13,500. ; 
New York: Victor M. Rice was re-elected Superinten 


dent of Public Instruction in April by the Legislature, after 
» full terms. The Teacher 
says, this is “an honor fairly won by earnest, intelligent, 


faithful service, and by an ardent sympathy in the noble 


| cause of public education.’’ 











The State Teachers’ Association will, this year, meet 
at Elmira and be in session three days, commencing T ues- 
day, July 25th. Elmira is just over the Pennsylvania 
line and is the northern terminus of the road leading from 
Williamsport. A cordial welcome has been offered to the 
association by the citizens of the place, and a good time is 
expected. Pennsylvania teachers should attend; we are 
informed they will be made welcome and no doubt acquire 
many useful ideas by friendly contact with their neighbors 

New Hampsuire: The State Board of Education, in its’ 
last annual report, recommends the appointment of a State 
Superintendent of schools, and the establishment of Norma 


Schools and of Teachers’ Institutes. 
Outo: The 17th annual meetiog of the State Teachers 
Association will take place in Cincinnati on the 5th, 6th 
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and 7th of July. State Commissioner White, by order of 
the Legislature, has been visiting the Normal Schools of 
the other States, to enable him to report a plan, at the next 
session, for organizing one or more efficient Normal Schools 
in the State. In the course of his tour he has been exam- 
ining the public schools of several of the large cities, and 
has published his remarks on those of Philadelphia, which 
we will lay before the readers of this Jounal on some 
fature occasion. 

Ruope Istaxp: Two hundred dollars have been added 
to the salary of D. Leach, City Superintendent of Provi- 
dence, making in all $2000. Weare glad to hear it 

Vermont: Though we no longer receive the Vermont 
Bchool Journal, we are glad to hear through other channels 
of the success of school affairs there. The last State report 
is encouraging and speaks well for the efforts of the State 
system and its officers. Of the 85,795 children between 4 
and 18 years of age in the State, 73,259 have actually at 
tended the schools. Less than one-tenth of the pupils of 
the State have attended any other than the public schools 
The number of teachers was 4,841; and the average wages 
of males was $20.48, and of females $8.16,—the teachers 
ili “board round’’ we suppose. The report again advo 


cates the consolidation of all the colleges of the State 
VIRGINIA { movement is on foot to organize free 
schools for the under the 


poor white children of Richmond, 

Superintendence of C. Thurston Chase, Esq., (reneral Agent 
of the Union Commission This is the right way to pre 
serve the Union and prevent rebellion ; and, while all pro 
per mé¢ to educate the black man should be encour 
aged, we rejoice to hear of measures of this kind, which 
place the axe at the very root of the tree of evil. 


asures 


Western VirGinta: A school law on a liberal basis is 
gaid tol been enacted for this Staté, at the recent 
session of the Legislature. It embraces the township sys 
tem of government, with county supervision and State cer- 
tificates. W.R. White, State Superintendent. 

Wise There have been 140 students in the Nor 
mal Department of the University, during the past year.— 


ive 


ONSIN 


It is said that Prof C. Allen, formerly of this State, is to 
resign his connection with the University, at the close of 
the next term. The friends of education are attempting to 


effect the establishment of an 
School. It 1] 
any other institution 
right and 


independent State Normal 
to have it an appendage to 
We hope they may succeed in this 
necessary measure 


loes not work we 





Book 


EncYcLope#pia: A 


Aotires. 


Dictionary of Universal 


Knowledge for the people, illustrated. Vol. VII. large 
Svo. 828 double column pages. Price per vol. Cloth, 
«4 sheep, $5.00; Half Turkey, $5.50. Published 
also parts—two parts a month—at 25 cents each.— 


[he whole to be comprised im about 9 volumes. J. B 





Lippincott, &c., Philadelphia. 1865. 

We have received all the y nes,—including the 7th, 
just completed,—of this admirable work; and have not 
omly carefully examined, but constantly used them, as a 


work of 


in this country. In scarcely a case have we failed of ob 
taining the desired information,—be it Historical, Biogra- 
hical, Geographical, Literary, Scientific, Artistic, Mercan- 
Mechanical 


} 


act 


We can accordingly commend the 
ners and families, and to committees purchas- 
| and district 





libraries, as one of reliable charac- 


ontents and of remarkably large compass in 


matter he present volume carries 


of knowledge from N (numismatics,) to P (pud- 


| Aryrrxes, in tha 


reference, s:nce the beginning of the republication | 


on the | 


mzx),—these accidentally presented words indicating the 
scope of the matter, which is both scientific and practical, 
learned and domestic. The paper also is good, the type 
slear, and the whole getting up of the work tasteful and | 
ubetantial. It is emphatically a book for the library shelf 
ew 


ell as for daily u 


origin and application, exhibiting the 


Etymological Structure of English Words. By S. 8 
Haldeman, A. M. 12mo. 271 pages. E. H. Butler & 


Co., Philadelphia. 1855. 

The first paragraph of this, able, learned and we had 
almost said exhaustive work, tells, in better phrase than we 
could select, its nature and necessity: ‘‘The number of 
English Monosyllables is about 3200, and as many of these 
are nct primitives, but have a prefix, a sufix, or both, it is 
evident that the affixes must be concerned in the formation 
of the greatest part of the vast vocabulary of English words, 
and that an accurate knowledge of these is to be acquired 
through a distinct 


them 


appreciation of the modes used to vary 
in form and meaning, according to the exigencies of 
When. to this is added the truth, 


that 


thought and speech.” 


enunciated by Marsh and quoted by the author, 


‘English is not a language which teaches itself by mere 
unreflecting usuage, but that it can only be mastered, in all 
its wealth, in all its power, by conscious, persistent labor, 

the this branch of 
After 
but able articles 


value of lingual study assumes its tru 


importance an instructive introduction and brief 
n the Latin and Greek alphabets, Gram- 
mar, and Affixes generally,—the body of the work consists, 


First. Of the Prefixes the language in alphabetical order 
£E t 


and of numerous words into the composition of which they 
enter, with varied observations and quotations 


Of the Suff 


concluding 





Second xes, treated 


with a list of the I refixes 


of in the same manner And here it may be remarked,—for 
it was new to us,—that while the affixes are disposed of in 
sixty pages of the work, the Suffixes occupy one 


about lun 


ired and forty, or two anda half times as much space 


This shows what labor has been bestowed upon those termi 


nations of our words which are so generally deemed of 
little importance in the structure of the language. The 
follows a brief ‘‘ Analysis of words’’ as a model for the 
benefit of those who use the book; and the work closes 
with a ‘‘ vocabulary of Latin and Greek originals.”’ 

We would like to present a fuller view of this valuable 
1ddition to the library of every teacher who is desirous fitly 
to prepare himself for his high profession, but want of 


space forbids. To ail such we would, howe without 
hesitation say, buy, and study, and use this book 
Companion Poxum FOR THE PBOPLE Household 


ZSO7TLS 


Poems by H. W L yngfellow 2. Songs} ll Se 
. 1865 


by Alfred Ten Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 


These are the first two of a series of 


son. 





illustrated volumes 
of poetry, commenced by the above named publishers, to 
contain 


popular selections from leading American and 


English poets; each volume to contain about one hundred 
g I 


pages, small 


square size, and from twelve to twenty illus- 
0d 


and American artists ; 


trations, on w from drawings by well known English 
and to be followed by similar selec- 
tions from the works of Whittier, Browning, Holmes, Mrs 


Stowe, &. Price 50 cents a volume. We will only add 
that more sweetness and pleasure can hardly be purchased 


for the same amount 
Primary Spevurne Boox of the English language, with 
illustrations, chiefly prepared by L. J. Campéell, A. M 
18mo. 96 pages. Brewer & Tileson, Boston. 1865 
This handsome, well printed 
Its 


The plan will be f 


and beautifully illustrated 
little book deserves favor. orthography is according to 
Worcester und simple and progressive, 
but unpretending. It does not undertake to annihilate the 
labor of the rudiments, yet it will be found very consider 
ably to lighten them, and to present a great deal in a small 


epace. 





sf 


Al 


Be 
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Perrce’s Patrent’State Surrace: Since our late | Cownttes. Distriets. Treasurers. Amounts 
notice of this admirable composition, we have received a | vy ene eer ead SS 10 
variety of specimens,—in the shape of single-leaf schoo! | “ Woodberry South, Levi R. Biddle. 111 72 
slates, and double and quadruple leaf slates, or rather slate | Berks, Cumrn, Daniel Mertz, 150 8&6 
books, of various sizes; also note books or slated tablets, ve Albany, Joel Sechler, 129 96 
&c., &e.;—all, most suitable, and showing a ceating, which, | ‘ maton. oe apes . ~ +o 
for smoothness yet grit, and for color and uniformity of “ Colebrookdale, Nicholas Johnson,139 08 
surface we have never seen equalled except in the natural Bs Earl, Mich. Wolfgang, 101 4 
slate itself. The enterprising manufacturers seem deter- | > oe tee arenrhaey oe a = 
mined to show to what a great variety of uses their mate- « Heidelbers North.J. M.Tenzel. 80 5 
rial can be applied and how cheaply it can be afforded. *s se Lower,Obarles Spohn, 224 5s 
"7 Jefferson, Wm. Shugke 106 78 





Maiden Creek, John D. Barnette,130 72 


x Official. : Maxatawney, W. F. Ke ' hner, af { 92 





















Ph \. dase Looe” Muhlenberg, Wm. Mc 
=; 4 Jacob Saul, 105 64 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 9 ee oo eh og — ge i> 
Harrisrure, July, 1865. | Blair, Juniata, Jobo Shaw. "71 52 
APPOINTMENT AND SALARIES. - Logan, Wm. M. Lloyd, 279 3 
C. W. Stone was appointed Superintendent of Warren | Bredf w" Taylor, £ worevebs ae? . 
Co., Ay cil Ist, in place of W. F. Dalrymple, resigned. “ 2" ‘ Reese phd re oe ‘ r 
The salary of R. W. Smith of Armstrong, has been in- ‘ Asylum, Roewell Culver, 1 98 
creased from $400 to $800. - Burlington twp., Jer. Travis ¢ 
The salary of E. Elder, of Blair, has been increased from ‘s Orwell Ind., Assad Ph ie 
, . ee South Creek, Lyman Be 3 $4 
- 3600 to $1000. : Standing Stone, Archatius Stevens, 66 58 
. The salary of R. McDivitt, of Huntingdon, has been in- | - Towandatwp., J. M. Fox, 45 22 
creased from $600 to $1000. " Troy boro., ( harles C e, 605 
a 2 é 7 Warren, Jos. F. Wheaton, 127 6& 
, The salary of J.J. Stutzman, of Somerset, has been in- | Bucks, Bristol boro.. Wm. H. Kelley, 275 12 
. creased from $500 to $800. “ Durham, John Kaplin, 7 66 
ae ee Makefield Lower, J. T. Sch: . 156 5f 
. AAT ' New Hope bor., Saml. Sol ' 92 74 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1865. rT Rockhil! Wm. Kel! 246 24 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | Butler, Brady, : John J. Croll. 60 04 
Adams, Butler, Samuel Park, $135 67 " Centre, Wm. Allis 70 68 
Cumberland, LA Bushman, = 141 86 | 6 Centreville, W. &. Binghan 39 52 
f Germany, Wm. F. Crouse, 150 11 | ” Cherry, Jobn Smith, 16 76 
. Hamilton, F. S. Hildebrand, 122 37 “ Cranberry, John Seahri: 81 7 
Hamiltonban, John B. Paxten, 175 57 “ Mercer, Wm. Johns 3 2 
> Liberty, Saml. Krise, 84 37 a Parker, James Campbell. 54 36 
S ‘ ryrone, Abraham Guise, 106 41 | s Slippery Rock, Jobn McKnight 76 Of 
Allegheny, Chartiers, John Hedgsen, 82 £4 | oe Zelienople, Joseph Hunt 3 0€ 
- Deer East, James Henderson, 96 14 | Cambria, Blacklick, Adem Makin. 7 76 
le ce Elizabethtwp., E. Caldwell, 323 38 | 7 Carrolton, Mich. Lehmire, 25 5¢ 
y ; Fayette South. H. H. Morgan, jr. 118 94 | “ Chest. Anthony Anna S 52 
f Hampton, Joseph Rigby, 75 62 | Cartcn, Franklin. Henry Boyer, 147 82 
Harrison twp., John Harrison, 104 12) oT Penn Forest, Enos Koch, 41 §2 
it Marehall, James Neely, 52 06 ‘6 Towamensing, Adam Beer, 69 54 
Pine, Rev.L.R.McAboy, 65 36 | Centre, Bellefonte, Wm. S. Wol! 121 98 
Plum, Archey Coon, 133 00 “4 Renner twp., Michael Grove. 96 14 
a af Reserve, George Kretz, 259 54 | as Farmers Mills, J. Hershbarger sr., 23 94 
a Richland, John S. Dickson, 65 32 se Ha'f Moon, Jacob B. Way 64 9S 
5 - Sewickley twp., Danl. E. Nevin, 67 26} S Harris, Geo. E. Wasson, 177 84 
es Tarentum, James Lacy, 76 38 | ‘ Liberty, Robert Marti 74 86 
Armstrong, Brady’s Bend, Col. W. D. Slack, 154 66 « Penn, R. B. Hartman, 107 44 
#0 Buffalo North, Saml. M. Read, 93 45 | 6 Union, Joseph Alexander, 59 66 
id x Cowanshannock, Alex. Forster, 164 54 rz Unionville boro., Thomas Parsons, 30 02 
ad Kiskiminetas, John McGary, 191 14 e Walker, John S. Swartz, 134 52 
* Kittanning twp., Saml. Hileman, 109 82) Chester, Bradford East,, A. H. Darlington, 93 10 
wt Madison, Saml. Balsiger, 119 32 “ Nottingham East,C. K. McDonald, 317 80 
sh Redbank, C.W.Ellenberger, 106 02 5 Oxford boro., Wm. H. Smith, 54 72 
=. ‘ Worthington, Wm. Blain, 23 56 | “ Pikeland East, Dan. Rixstine, 71 82 
' Beaver, Brighton twp., Richey Eakin, 7) 16} - Thornbury, * Harlan Clayton, 16 34 
- _ Economy, Danl. J. Campton,101 08 “ Whiteland West, Robt. F. Hoopes, 102 98 
id ; Fraaklio, James W. Pander, 54 72]! Qlarion, Clarion bor., Danie) Delo, 64 60 
ed ‘ Georgetown bor., S. T. Hamilton, 26 60 “ Curllaville, John Benn, 26 98 
“a Greene, Wm. H. Laughlin, 87 68 | “ Elk, Jac. Hale. sr. 89 30 
- Industry, Richard Knight, 67 64 “ Fat mington, Wm. Wilkiso: 137 18 
th + Logstown, J. C. Ritchie, 22 04 | “ Franklin Ind., James M.Reed, 8 36 
ul mb Marion, George Endress, , 38 38 | “ Highland, James Slater 41 42 
s Moon twp., Danl. Figley, 76 76 ee Oakhall Ind., Jacob Barnhart, 6 46 
Ohio, Enoch Richardson,?9 80 “ Knox. Moratry Shoop, 18 64 
ed ee Patterson, Jesse Williams, 20 90) ec Monroe, R. T. Henery, a0 06 
to ee Sewickley North, James Jackson, 103 36 “ Perry, Beni. McCall. 121 60 
re Bedford, Bedford bor., Thomas R. Gettys, 96 14 “ Redbank, Conrad Keck, 106 40 
tay 6 6 6 twp., Fred. H. Beegle, 157 70 “ Rimersburg, John Snyder, 85 34 
he we Juniata, George Gardill, 102 22) “ Washington, J.C. Seigworth, 96 52 
ws : Napeire, Joseph Seuser, 151 24| Gjearficld, _Bell, : David McCracken, 67 64 
all + Liberty, David Cypher, 62 70 “ Brady, Roswell Luther, 144 78 


Schellsburg, Wm. J. Snively, 33 06 | “ Bradford. Thomas Riley, 80 18 
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Clearfie 








Erie 


Fayette 


Hunt 


Indiana 


Lanca 


Lawre 


Lehigh, 
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Districts 
Ferguson, 
Graham, 
Lumber City, 
(rreen twp., 


Woodward, 
Edson Ind., 
Roc ale, 
Sac Ty, 
Ste D 
T\¢ sv le, 
Vayn 
| Cis 
atre 





Sugar Leaf 
Newville, 
Podmorden, 
Dauphin, 
rratz, 

fanover South, 
4exSOn, 
Lykens, 
Mifflin, 
Susquehanna, 
Swatara, 








Treasurers 


Wm. L. Moore, 49 
Peter Kepple, 53 
Isaac Kirk, 22 
James Kleckner, 109 
Benj. Propts, 85 


Wm. C. Kerr, } 
James V. Decker, 150 
E. M. Shontz, 102 
Edw. Kingsley, 126 
John M. Allen, 189 
Hiram Drake, 13 

John Fry, SS 
Jobn Hill, 
Clinton Ellis, )] 

Michael Mensch, 45 
Geo. W. Drisbach, 93 


3 
Wm. Goodman, 159 
ames Kisner, 125 
Albert Hunter, 64 
Alines Cole, 73 
Sames McKeehan, 99 
Samuel Baneroft, 25 
L. Poffenberger, 64 
Daniel Good, 28 
A. Mader, 100 
John Enders, 56 


J. Shade, jr., ] 
Danl. Moyer, ] 
Amos Fisler, 138 
David Rupp, ] 


Lower, Isaac Mumma, 99 
Washiagton, Wm. Hoke, 58 
E. Creek, Frank’n IFred. Warner, 16 
North East bor., John Greer, 62 
Springfield, Judson Thomas, 183 
Waterford bor., Chester West, 57 
Wattsburg, L. S. Chapin, 38 
Browasville twp-, Sol. Burd, 28 
Bullskin, J.J. Slonaker, 159 
Connellsville bor.,Aaron Bishop, 106 
Dunbar, ‘hris. T. Stouffer,190 
Menallen, John Kelly, 106 


Nicholson, 
Fannet, 

St. Thomas, 
Warren twp. 
Washington, 


. 


Belfas 
Centre, 

Greene, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson boro., 
Mt. Morris, 
Morgan, 

Clay, 
Hopewell, 
Juniata, 
Shirley, 
Armstrong, 
Blairsville, 
Cheriy Hill, 
Georgeville, 
Mahoning East, 
Rayne, 


Young, 


eaver, 





McCalm ont, 
Pine Creek, 
Snyder, 
Delaware, 
Spruce Hill, 


Cocalico East, 
Lampeter West, 
Newcastle boro., 
Perry, 

Slippery Rock, 
Wayne, 

Grimes, 


J. Schnatterly, 116 
Danl. C. Johnson, 184 
Wm. D. Dixon, 162 
Joseph Phenecie, 65 


Saml. Young, 206 
Jacob Lake, 79 
D. Thruckmorten, I28 
F. Seaton, 74 
Jacob Lough, 80 
E. H. Denny, 33 
T. Boydstone, 20 


J. H. Smith, 


Thomas Adam, ohe 
David Fouse, 77 
Henry Hawn, 34 
Isaac Smith, 148 
James Kerr, 118 
Wm. Ransom, 76 
George Deal, 141 
Wm. Simpson, 15 
John Craig, 94 
Wm. Wolf, 135 
Sohn S. Hart, 92 
John M. Burns 69 
R. B. Brown, 72 
Jacob Croft, 68 
Isaac Bowers, 34 


Henry Dunmore, 17 
Daniel North, 35 
H. McCullough, 86 
R. W. Moorhe 
T. W. Lul 
Lobt. P 


I 








John L. Lutz, 2 
Christian Lefevre,169 
7 


John Horner, 8 
J. Vangorder, 66 
T. J. Alford, 144 
Wm. Work, 104 
Amos Brauss, 13 


Amount. 


Counties. D 


S | Lehigh Heidlebur 


'4 | Lycoming Bastress, 


, ot W ward 


Luzerne, I 


16 4“ 
34 os 
32 
54 Montgomery, 
o ‘6 
00 - 
’° | Montour 
50 ‘s 
98 . 
Northampton, 
i é 
38 
x “ Plainfield, 
yt 9 -_ - 
aa Northumberl’dAugusta Upper, 
. “ ‘6 Lower, 
26 


McEwensvilie, 
Northumberland, 











wo 

7 : Rush, 

ae , Zerbe, 
82 > t.1 arr 

, Perry, Buffalo twy 
bo as Landiaburg, 
Gt 

, “3 Madison, 

-- Millerstown t 

4 
La Saville, 

- Toboyne, 
9 214 
a atfield, 
QD 
Potter, Allegheny, 

58 " Gennessee Ind., 
on bes 

en rine 

900 . it 

Pd Summit, 

os 7 e : 

op | Schuylkill Irn, 

a6 y; 

pe ' nswick East, 
ae hurch, 

a4 Eldred, 

ps oe Mahantongo, L 


Mt. Carbon boro., 
North, 


no | Norwegian East, 
; Pine Grove twp., 
. Porter, 
t T 

Rahr 





9° 
— =f th. 

29 } . nio1 

~_ | Snyder, Beaver, 
12 Chapman, 
. Somerset, Berlin, 


28 Brothers Valley, 


bs “i Greenville, 

a New Centreville, 
— - Sbade, 

tu Southampton, 


Wellersburg bor 





Saml. Ba)! 
John McCa 
Thomas H 
W. P. Ro 





I 5 

Mi 1 M 8 
Sidney Bee 
P. Carter, 





W. M. Lacke 
Charles Kyle, 
R. Bratton 

Fredk, Siglin, 
Jacob Frantz 
Jabez G 
Daniel Saega 


Henry Stoddart, 


George Erb, 
Henry G. Met 


Benj. 8. Alderfer, 


Kerk« 


Geo. Billmyer, 


James Curry, 
Daniel Berlir 
David Barra). 
Thos. Hartz 
J.P. R. He 
Reuben Gar 
,.! ) 
Moses Reitz 


James Rodear: 
John Wheatle) 


Carter Mettl« 
Joseph Kline 
Fredk. Brick 
Joha L. Divi 
Wm. 8. Hal 


,Henry Ho; 


Henry Tits« 
David Rowe, 


Christian Rath? 


Isaac W. Hor 
Charles Leac 
8S. H. Martir 
James Ree 
Danl. Koch. 
Wm. Hoch, 
Henry Gods! 
Saml. Schree 
John D. He; 
Wm. A. Stutz 
John Lynch, 
Abraham S« 
J. Crawsha 
Geo. Berger 
Peter Kessle 
Honry McDa 
Wm. M. } 
Wm. Gerh , 
Mich. Krebs 
Jaeob Gross 
Dayid Rabe 
John P. Phils 
Jas. Shrock, 
B. Lowry, 
John Will, 
Henry Koont 
Israel Em¢ 
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. ref 
Counties. 


Sullivan, 


Susquehanna, 


Tioga, 


Union, 


Venango, 


Warren, 
Wayne, 


Washington, 


“ec 


‘ 


Westmoreland, 


York, 
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and four at atime. The information asked f 


reports is needed by the department, and thei 


| demanded by the school officers and friends of 


| is not possible to fill up the blanks if rey 


In order, therefore, that the statements be rig 
the facts called for should be entered in the1 


books, for each month, and » blanks filled f 


tries, and the report forvy ied the first wee 
succeeding the month for wh he report 


The reports, as they are r 
kept for that purpose, whict 


spection of 


any who may desire to know w 


tendents are doing. Hence the importance 

documents carefully prepared from notes n 
’ Superintendents desire to have the 

If Sur tendent 

and their labors, so far as reported, correctls 

the table of hey must furnish th 


with the materials with which t 


aggregates, t 
fill all the | 


San 


their respective counties. The 


rep} t 


are received, and if there are errors in t! 
pear on the book, and in the published ta 


One of the counties reported for but 
seventeen ; one for but three; and one but t 
course those counties cannot be fairly represe 
rts 
larly received, giving an account of each m 

It is to be regretted that that so many privat 
tions were necessary, if indeed they were ne 
clearly the intention of the law to have the te 
several districts examined publicly ; of whic! 
spection, notice should be given so long bef: 
that teachers and directors may know of the tim 

It is also the imperative duty ofall who inte: 
to teach in the district where the examination is 
sent themselves for inspection, and if they ne 
without a good excuse, of which the Superint 
be the judge, they should hot be granted a pri 
ation. 

It is undoubtedly necessary, at times, to gr 
spections; especially was this the case during t 

t 


years, when teachers were scarce ; and yet, it is | 


if the rule, of no private examinations, had 


| enforced, we should not find that in one year t! 


Districts. Treasurers. Amownts- 
Cherry, L. Murray, 133 00 
Dushere, Joseph Yonkin, 21 28 
Elkland, Jos. Woodhead, 53 58 
Fox, Isaac Williams, 35 3 
Shrewsbury, David Hall, 23 18 
Friendsville, Wo. Creagh, 63 S84 
Harmony, Wm. Tremain, 97 66 
Jessup, Heury C. Bertholf,81 32 
Lathrop, E. M.Tewksbury, 85 50 
Ward, Thos. Morgan, 93 86 
Westfield, Nelson Burdick, 104 12 
Buffalo East, Fredk. L. Hipple, 103 36 
Hartleton, Philip Witmer, 28 50 
Kelly, John Keiser, 88 92 
Limestone, John Kinkerd, 96 £2 
Union Ind., Michael Oldt, 12 16 
White Deer. William Stadden, 175 56 
Canal, Wm. Duffield, 89 68 
Cherry Tree Ind., M. Lamey, 22 04 
Emlenton boro., J.C. Emlenton, 26 98 
Irwin, M. D. Montgomery,97 28 
Oil City, A. M. Garduer, 114 00 
Pinegrove, Saml. Powell, 77 90 
Plum, W. K.Gilleland, 105 26 
Richland, W. L. Keffer, 86 64 
Rockland, Wm. Gates, 137 94 
Tionesta boro., Thomas Pierson, 26 22 
Coryden, J.C. Woodbeck, 32 68 
Eldred, F. A. Huntley, 51 68 
Glade, C. L. Hessel, 50 16 
Kinzua, Robt. Campbell, 32 68 
South West, M. F. Benedict, 57 00 
Cherry Ridge, Wm. Gale, 93 10 
Damascus, M. Tyler, 2nd 191 90 
Dyberry, W. Griner, 95 76 
Palmyra, Jacob Seidler, 297 16 
Prompten, Reuben Carr, 49 78 
Salem, Butler Hamlin, 215 08 
Bethlehem West, Wh. Tiger, 19% 56 
Carroll, James Kerr, 120 08 
Peters, G. E. Smith, 88 92 
Somerset, Joseph Smith, 106 40 
Adamsburg, B. E. Hebranck, 23 94 
Donegal, John Johnson, 138 32 
Harmony Ind., John ‘Cook, 8 74 
Huntingdon NorthWm. F. Irwin, 237 12 

& South, Geo. Aspey, 207 86 

Independence No.3Isaac Gray, 19 00 
Ligonier, Fredk. Naugle, 194 18 | 
Penn, Levi Naly, 228 38 | 
Sulphur Spring, Saml. Smith, 33 49 } 
Youghioghenny, A. B. McGrew, 31 92 
Codorus North, Peter Klinedinst, 252 32 | 
Fawn, Wm. Grove, 133 38 
Franklin, George Klugh, 123 12 
Glen Rock, Wm. Herbst 30 44 
Hopewell, Henry Hammond,348 08 
Monaghan, J. G. Moser, 112 10} 
Newberry, W. Hammond, 239 78 
Springfield, Jno. E. Anstine, 144 78 
Stewartstown, Wm. J. Fulton, 25 46 
Warrington, Joseph K. Hart, 190 33 
Windsor Lower, John Keller, 198 36 


——>s 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A table containing the summing up of your labors from 
January, 1864, till June, 1565, will be found in this No. of 


the Journal. 


by each Superintendent in the State. 


aggregates taken from the monthly reports on file in this 


department. 


Most of these reports are prepared with care and forwarded 
at the proper time; stillthereare a few that bear evidence 


of having been filled up some considerable time after they | 


should have been received, and even then filled from the mere 


recollection of 


the facts stated. 


In a few of the counties, 
they have been sent in, only after repeated solicitations 
from the department, and then they were received three, 


| the table. Not for the purpose of fault finding is t 
for we know how dificult it is often to get rid of 1 

| come forward with plausible excuses for non-atte 
It is hoped that it will be carefully perused | 
The figures are the 


be held one thousand five hundred and three, 
ber has been required to be reported only since . 


In some counties there have been twice, and even t 


as many private as public inspections. If, in su 
it had been a little more difficult to procure pri 
ations, would not more of those who finally t: 
counties have attended, at the proper time and 
been inspected in public with otherteachers? 
of Superintendents is particularly called to this 


upon the public examinations,—-but, rather that su 


ents may see to what extent the practice is | 
and adopt measures if possible to correct tbi 
confidently believed, however, that now the 
these private, or separate examinations wil 
extent, be removed by the return of those t 
have for the past three or four years been in the 
their country, and that the next report of this 
present a more favorable exhibit in this regard 


N. B.—The Annual Reports should be forwarded i 


ately. 
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The foregoing table contains the reported labors of the | NO MORE ADMISSIONS TILL AFTER VACATION : 


several County Superintendents for seventeen months.— | 
It was deemed advisable to have the whole time from Janu- 
ary, 1864 to June, 1865 included in this statement, so that 
in future the whole operations of one school year will be 
presented in the sametable. This will be the more import- 
ant for the next report, for if it were otherwise, the labors | 
of two sets of Superintendents must be embodied in one table. 
The numbers here exhibited are suggestive, and the table 
should be carefully looked over by teachers, school officers 
and friends of our school system generally, and compared | 
with a similar statement published in the Journal for April, 
1864 ;—remembering however, that, while that table is for 
twelve months this is for seventeen. 





maces ‘ | 
DISTRICT ANNUAL REPORTS. | 
These documents are now being received, but many of 
them are so deficient in their statements, or so erroneous, 
that it is necessary to return them for correction. Among | 
the errors most frequently found, and often, too, with theen- 
dorsement of the County Superintendent, are the following : 
1. The omission of all receipts from collectors and others. | 
2. The omission of the name of both District and county | 
from which the report came; and, what makes the matter 
more perplexing, is, that in seme instances such reports are 
approved by the Superintendent, but without his signature. 
It is not possible for the report-clerk to ascertain to what 
counties or districts such reports belong. 


3. Many reports are received which are not approved by | 
the Superintendents. The object in sending them to those 
officers, is to have them corrected, if wrong, copied into a 
book provided for that purpose, and approved by them be- 
fore they are forwarded to this department. In giving the 
names of the Board, Secretaries frequently omit the Post 
Office address. This should be given in full with the county. 
The names and addresses of all the officers should be given. 





Soldiers’ Orphans. 





SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, July, 1865. 


NumBer or OrpHans ordered to be admitted to the dif- | 
ferent Schools and Institutions, to June 1, 1865: 


North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 78 


Quakertown ” Bucks es 65 


Orangeville Columbia ‘‘ 111 | 
McAliisterville ** Juniata ‘‘ 129 
Paradise ee Lancaster ‘‘ 79 
Strasburg, a 5 a" 63 | 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 525 
Pittshure & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 41 | 
Pittsburg Childrens’ Home, de i 5 | 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler és 1 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Tancaster Co., 37 
Loysville School, Perry 68 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 100 
Bridesburg Orphan School, $6 40 
Germantown ‘** np s¢ 9 
York Orphan Asylum, York Co., 16 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 332 
Total of all ages, 857 
Number ordered to be admitted, in June, 105 
a ss Transferred to other Schools, 27 
a + Restored to relatives, 9 





| relates is to be taken tothe school, will be stated 


Unless in special cases to fill up a school, or to provide 
for an orphan whose circumetances render immediate ad 
mission necessary to obtain a home,—no more admissions 
to the schools will take place till after the vacation. This 
will commence on the 28th of July; and the time to elapse 


before that date is so.short, that pupils could scarcely be 
come settled in the schools, before the period for visiting 
their friends would arrive No admissions wil! therefore 
| take place till the first Monday (the 4th day) of September 


when the schools will re-open, except in the cases above 
specified. In the meantime, however, applications will be 
received as usual, and orders for admission issued; but on 
the face of each order the time when the Orphan to whom it 
as above 

It is expected that before the close of the vacation, a 
sufficient number of applications will come in, to enable the 
filling of all the schools, now in operation, to the maximum 
number of 100 to 120 pupils each, according to 
stances. 


circum- 
Principals of the schools will, therefore, be 
pared to receive and provide for their full num 
close of the summer vacation. 
NEW SCHOOLS TO BE OPENED: 

While the schools shall be in vacation, the leisure fron 
visitation, &c., thus secured, will be devoted to establish- 
ing of new schools in several portions of the State, now 


pre 


er at the 


unprovided. These localities will be visited and the 
final arrangement® made, it is hoped, so that al! sections 
will then be aecommodated. Of this, due notice will be 
| given in the August and September numbers this 
Journal; and in the meantime, mothers and committees 


will please forward applications, as usual. 


THE NEW UNIFORMS AND DRESSES: 

After some consideration, and much effort to obtain them 
at reasonable rates and of good material,—the dress suits 
for both sexes of the Orphans have been selected, and most 
of the pupils in the schools for the more advanced will be 
supplied within the present month. Such of them as have 
homes or friends to go to, during the vacation, will there- 
fore be prepared to make this annual visit in a decent garb 


The uniform of the boys consists of a blue jacket and 
gray pants, both moderately trimmed with black cord, and 
a blue cloth cap with a narrow gold lace band 

The larger girls have tan colored muslin de laine dresses 
and dark colored straw hats, trimmed with brown ribbon 
and the smaller girls a shepherd’s plaid de laine dress, with 

| a straw hat similar to that worn by the larger girls 

Principals of the schools are instructed to cause the 


pupils, going home for the vacation, to take along one full 
suit of their every day clothing with their uniform or dress 
suit, but no more. The rest of their garments are to re 


| main at the schools till they return. 


Pupils are to be enjoined only ¢o wear their uniform or 


dress suits while going to and returning from home, and 


only on special occasions at home ; and to bring them back 
in good condition, at the end of the vacation. These suits, 


especially the boys’,—are expected to last two years, at least 
VACATION PASSES : 


A printed pass, signed by the principal « 
school, will be given to each pupil going home { 


the proper 
r the vaca- 
tion,—stating the school to which he or she belongs, the 
residence of the mother or guardian, and the duration of 
the vacation. Any pupil of these schools found abroad 
without this pass, or absent from school after its expira 


tion, will be liable to be taken up as a deserter, or run-a- 
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itice. Of this fact they are all distinctly to be 


They are also to be 


way apt 
informed, before leaving the schools. 
enjoined to return on the day, or the Saturday before the 
day, of the expiration of the vacation. 


THE GRADING OF THE PUPILS: 

The attempt to grade the pupils by age, has, as was ex- 
pected, failed to prove effectual ; yet without a personal in- 

f each applicant by the State officer previous to 
admission,—which was out of the question,—no better ex- 
pedient could be devised. The errors caused by this guide 
have been and will be corrected by visiting the schools and 
Changing or transferring pupils from one grade to the other, 
till all shall be in their right places. But, hereafter, County 
Committees can do something to prevent this difficulty, if, 


spectior 


in all cases when applicants are brought before them per- 
sonally, they will be kind enough to note on the back of 
the application the degree of the advancement of each in 
learning, if any, and also the fact whether the child ia or 
is not well grown and physically developed for his or her 
age. This will afford some guide to the State officer in 
assigning to school. The rules for grading are, at present, 
as follows 

1. Children from 4 to 6, 7, 8, or 9 years of age, wholly 
or nearly destitute of the rudiments of spelling and reading 
and not well grown or physically developed, are sent to the 
Orphan Asylums. 

2. Children from 7, 8, or 9, according to physical devel- 
opment and mental training, up to, say, 15, are admitted 
at once in the boarding schools for the larger and more ad- 


vanced pupils 


8. Pupils in the Orphan Asylums are kept there till! old 
and far enough advanced for transfer, when they will be 
taken to the boarding schools for the older and more ad- 
vanced orphans. a 
SCHOOLS YET REQUIRED: 

Orphan schools are yet needed in the extreme north-east, 


north-west, south-east and south-west quarters ot tle State, 


for pupils of the more advanced grade. Also one of similar 
kind in each of the groups of counties of which Etk, “am- 
bria, Lye + and Franklin are the centres. No +chool 
of this class will hereafter be established without accommo- 
dation at least 100 pupils,—including boarding, lodg- 


ing and instruction, and without at least twenty acres of 


arable land. Information as to academies, &c., suitable 
for this purpose will be thankfully received and all such 


institutions at once visited. 


TEACHING FORCE IN THE SCHOOLS: 


As the schools now in operation have, or will soon have, 


their f compliment of pupils, they should also have an 
ulequate force of teachers. This will consist of at least four 
well qualified teachers, in each school of from 100 to 120 
pupils. These are to be,— 


1. A Principal Male Teacher. 
f the school, or some one selected by the proprietor 


He is to be either the pro- 
prietor 
with the 
orphans 
authority of the proprietor. In him is to be the entire 
managemeé 
employees, and upon him will rest all official responsibil- 
ity ; and he is to adapt the course of studies and the meth- 
ods of instruction to the plan laid down by the State Super- 
intendent. He is to give his whole time to the school. 

2. An Assistant Male Teacher, who, in additiom to in- 
struction in such branch or branches of study as shall be 
assigned to him, is also to be qualified to drill the boys in the 


| the girls instruction in such light calisthenic 


issent of the State Superintendent of Soldiers’ | 


ind to possess, in reference to the school, all the |} 


nt and control of the school and of all teachers and | 


| 


afford 


exercises as 


military movements and the manual of arms, and to 


shall be proper for the sex. 

3. A Female Assistant, capable of instructing in one of 
the departments of regular school studies, and also in vocal 
music, in which, if qualified to accompany the voice by the 
melodeon or Piano, it will be all the better 

4. A Female Assistant, to take charge of a division of 
classes in the Primary departments, and also to teach sew- 
ing, to which a portion of the time of all the female pupils 
is to be regularly devoted 

Under charge of the Principal, or of such person as shall 


be provided by him for that purpose, the boys are to give 





ool-room 





a good portion of their time, not occupied by sch 
studies, to light labors in agriculture, horticulture, &c., ; 
and the girls, under the direction of a matron or house- 
keeper, are to attend to the domestic employments of cook- 
ing, washing, mending, house-cleaning, &c., when not em- 
ployed in the school-room 

Of course, it is not expected that the allotment of instruc- 
tion shall be made exactly as herein indicated, for gifts and 
qualifications may not be found combined in the teachers 
according to this schedule, and the details must therefore 
vary to suit circumstances; but it is expected that by one 
teacher or another in the faculty of each school, there will 
be skill and ability to impart the information and training 
just specified 

This outline of requirements is now published, in order 
making arrangements to open the scl.ools 


that Principals, in 
prepared 


after the vacation, may have ample notice and be 
te conform to what will be indispensable elements in the 


constitution and managements of these schools. Nothing is 


here said of religious training. That is for the present sul- 


ficiently secured by recognizing a religious contro] im each 


of the schools; and the ietailsof this essential elenent will 


hereafter be carefully regulated and mad« known 


" = * et Ee we rae enfur SES: TT TD 
Annual Culeniay 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


py ly to the respective Presidents 





OF 


For Catalogues, \e 
Principals. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS : 

Strate AGriccTuRAL CoLLEGB, in Centre county 
Wm. H. Allen, Principal. The second term of the session 
of 1865 will open July 26, and continue 20 weeks. Charge 
for board, washing, tuition, room-rent and fuel $100, in 
advance. Address, Farm School Post Office, Centre county. 

Strate Normat Scuoon, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 
pal. Commen ement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till Mareh 7, 1866, 26 weeks ; sum- 
mer term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks. 
June 27 examination of candidates for State Certificates 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks.— 
t $200 for the school year. The whole number 
grades during the year was 697. 

Srate Norwat Scnoor, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. hree terms 
of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
ber of students last year 285. Though the last recegnized 
of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 
building are already taken for the next term ;—but board- 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall. 

Strate Normas Scoot, 12th Distriet,—the North-west- 
er.—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, 
A. M., Principal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday 


Prof. 
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in August, till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first 
Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 8rd. 
From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in Jane, 
when commencement takes place. Expense for the three 
terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades 
the past year, $17. . 


COLLEGES: 

PENNSYLVANIA CoLLeGE, at Gettysburg, Adams county. 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., President. Commencement 
2nd Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from 
commencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks, 
from end of first, and continues tillcommencement. In ad- 
dition to the usual College course there is a Professorship 
of German Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 
the collegiate year. The number of students of all grades 
last year 114. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLugae, at Lancaster, Lan- 
caster county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D., President. Com- 
mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. 
Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks. 
2nd. Two weeks from end of first and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd. 
Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


ACADEMIES: 











Original GCommunicutions. 





DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Eviror: On account of the slight change in 
the common school law, relative to District Insti- 
tutes,--making it optional with the directors whether 
such meetings shall be held or not,—some of our 
worthy and competent educators of the State feel 
very mucl: disposed to murmur and find fault. Now, 
admittiug that this grumbling comes from the most 
learned and able teachers, it is, nevertheless, from 
persons who know but very little about the general 
practicability of District Institutes. Their scholas- 





Mr. Editor, I notice in particular in the June 
number of the Journal, quite a lengthy article on 
this topic by Orthograph, who claims to be a teacher. 
He also loves to dwe!l upon the dark side of the 
picture, though during the progress of his remarks 
on this subject, in speaking of the evils that will be 
the result, if the directors continue to “accept deli- 
cate, untrained and untrainable Misses in the room 
of well drilled and qualified members of the pro- 
fession,” he has thrown out some valuable inuen- 
does to young lady teachers, and if the old adage 
is true, “a word to the wise is sufficient,” they will 
profit by them. But, because District Institutes 
have partially gone under, and because it has been 
Orthograph’s fate to have his lot cast in pleasant 
places (namely Lancaster county,) where he has had 
an ample opportunity for observing the favorable 
workings of District Institutes, which he considers 
lost, and where he has had no chance of becoming 
acquainted with the obstacles and difficulties to be 
overcome in the rural districts;—we cannot unite 
with him in throwing the blame on the poorer class 
of teachers, or rather the “lazy teachers” as he 
would like to term them, who could accomplish but 
little either for or against Institates were they ever 
so willing. The repeal, or rather the modifying of 
the Act of Assembly establishing District Institutes, 
was brought about mainly by the Legislature’s own 
observations, with the request of many zealous and 
competent workers in the cause of education, and 
whose energies no doubt would compare favorably 
with Orthograph’s. 

Again, Mr. Editor, Orthograph, in referring to the 


tic attainments have not only secured for them the convention of County Superintendents at Pitts- 
most lucrative positions as teachers, but have made | burgh, also, speaks sneeringly of the difficulties in 


room for them in the towns and most wealthy and 
populous districts, where schools are numerous and 
in close proximity, learning cherished by all, and 
not the least resistance offered to institutes. In 
such districts, institutes have worked charmingly, 
benefiting both teacher and pupil. In these districts, 
the most confirmed cynic will not attempt to gainsay 
their usefulness; much less will then intelligent 
directors, whose philanthropy induces them to work 
for no other compensation than the satisfaction of 
knowing they are engaged in a gov’ cause, put 
down anything which has a tendency to ameliorate 


} 





the way of District Institutes, as set forth by many 
members of the convention. He even goes so far 
as to impeach their loyalty to the profession. Now, 
I would ask Orthograph,— Whose opportunities are 
more favorable to gain a knowledge of the general 
practicability of District Institutes than the County 
Superintendent, who travels over hills and moun- 
tains, through fertile vallies thickly populated, and 
dense forests with few inhabitants, and where but 
little improvement has been made since the days of 
seventy-six? Certarnily, an individual acting in such 
a capacity, inspecting not onfy school and teacher, 


the condition of coming generations, merely because | but viewing the obstructions to travel, observing 


the Jaw permits them to do so, 
it would be equally arbitrary for directors to attempt 
to have District Institutes when it is impossible to 
make them beneficial. Hence, I cannot but regard 
this change in law as a wise and prudent Act. It is 
not said, hecause it is left to the discretion of the 
directors, that we are to have no more district insti- 
tutes. Weare a Jiberty-loving people, and it is 
often a pleasure to do things which would be e@ pain 
were we compelled to do so. 





On the other hand | the Geography, &c., has a better opportunity of 


ascertaining the utility of District Institutes in the 
rural districts, where it is claimed they are not bene- 
ficial, than any one else. Ae well might the Legis- 
lature pass an Act, compelling all the farmers in the 
State to sow and gather their crops by machines of 
the most modern invention and improvement, the 
Drill and the Reaper. This, while it would work 
admirably in some localities, would be an impossi- 
bility in others. Thus, it is with District Institutes. 
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However, if this does not appear clear to Ortho 
graph, as he seems to be incredulous on this point,— 
let him come to Lycoming, take charge of a school 
in one of the woody districts, for which he will re- 
ceive a compensation of about $16, after paying for 
board. Let him put on woman's apparel and thin 
shoes, then travel from four to eight miles through 
mud, snow, or drifted and unbeaten roads, perhaps 
through forests, hunting a dreary path, and he will | 
discover by the time he is at the place of meeting, 
that his skirts are wet and dirty, by being trailed 
through the mud or snow as the case may be; and his 
feet,—, they are almost frozen; he,—much fatigu- 
ed, physical strength well nigh exhausted,—feels more 
like doing anything else than taking part in the ex- 
ercises of the institute. This may sound like an 
exaggerated story to Orthograph, yet, we have even 
worse instances than this. Beside, I have known 
young lady teachers to ruin their health by traveling | 
through slush or mud to attend District Institutes, | 
at times when the safety of their health demanded 





that they should take better care of themselves.— 
But, suppose all the teachers in the district are as 
determined to make the Institute a success as Or- 
thograph could be,—toey will all (three or four in 
number) get together about noor. Imagine what 
good can be accomplished and the teachers return 
to their respective boarding places, the same day ? 
My opinion is, that under such circumstances, 
Orthograph’s loyalty would not far surpass the 
loyalty of those whom he charges to be disloyal.— 
Now, that District Institutes are to stand upon their 
good merits, Orthograph would have a fair oppor- 
tunity of showing to the people what might be done 
with a proper glow of soul, were he to offer his 
services in district have 
heretofore proved a failure. 
hand and occasionally report what progress he is 
ReEeEp, 


some where institutes 


Hope he will try his 


making Joun T. 


Lyrcomina,. June 20, 1865 Co. Supt. 


oe 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS A PUBLIC BENEFIT. 
An Address by A. N. Ravn, M. 3., Presz- 
dent of the Schuylkill County Educational As- 
sociation, delivered May 26, 1865. 


anniia 


Published by request of the Association 
FRELLOW 
tion existing between the general education of the 


Mempers: There is an intimate connec- 


masses and the safety and perpetuity of the State. 
In monarchical governments, where a favored few | 
only receive the benefits of education, crowned heads 
rely mainly on the force of large standing armies and 
navies for the retention of the Supreme civil power 
in the hand of the proper authorities; undeven these 
powerful engines are not potent enough to restrain 
the overflowing of popular passion. Napoleon III. 
with all his grand military power and regal dignity, 


{not the one who will prove an efficient 


ciated « 


sponsibility 


{ture man and governor 


tion is ripe throughout his whole domains, and once 
deprived of his military protection, his destruction 
would follow as an immediate consequence. The 
same is true, to a limited extent, in all monarchical 
governments, in which the education of the whole 
people is not considered of paramount importance, 
in the maintenance of proper authority. Republics 
are ina measure subject tothesame rule. Particu- 
larly is this true in those which have not established 
a system of education. It that 
throughout the Mexican and South American repub- 


is well known 


lics, in which education has not received its due 
share of attention, intestine civil wars are of fre- 


quent occurrence. All this but tends to d+ nonstrate 
the truth of the theory, that the safety ai 
uity of the State depend on the education of the 


Deprive the people of the power of educa- 


i perpet- 


people. 
ting themselves, and you rob the State of the sup- 
port which it needs and requires. You deprive them 
ofthat which builds up and sustains the State. He 
who wanders through the world physically blind is 

Ne) 8) 
it is also with him whose mental vision is obscured. 
He becomes a mere parasite to the nat sucking 
away its life-blood and sustenance. 


The relation which the teacher sustains to the 


safety of the State, in an individual as well as an asso- 


apacity, is more powerful than that of any 
other class or profession of men. Every child is 
born with a free mind, open instruction and 


subject to the training of future life. He is born 
and for the benefit 
it.— 


can 


with the right to an education, 
of himself and of the State he should receive 
Under existing circumstances, that education 
1. number 
one whose 


1g them 


be best secured and at less expense, when 
are associated and placed under charge of 


efforts are directed wholly to the end of g 


thé broadest and most substantial cult and in- 


struction? He who must perform this task, and 
answer to the Supreme Judge for the weighty re- 


that 


LOaYL 


rests upon him in the proper cul- 


ture, development, and instruction of the mental and 
citizen 


physical nature of the child—the future 


and supporter and protector of the State,—is none 


other than the humble teacher, the daily target at 
1 denuncia- 


placed the 


which are aimed the fierce invectives an 


tions of rich and poor. In his hand is 


future direction of the government, by entrusting to 


his care the mental and physical culture of the fu- 
It may be true that few, 
comparatively, feel this to be the case, yet the truth 
of the proposition cannot certainly be denied. 

In order to accomplish the full end of a proper 
education, it is necessary that the teacher secure the 
co-operation of the parents, or at least succeed in 


awakening an interest in the community in which 





cannot subdue the bitter animosity which exists 


azainst him throughout his entireempire. Revolu- 


} he labors. Every effort should be made to have the 


| people feel that on the success of the schools de- 
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pends in a great measure the success of their chil- 
dren in future life as citizens. 

Of the agencies through which the teacher is to 
reach the heart of the community, but few, if any, 
are more powerful than that of educational associa- 
tions, when properly conducted. It ismainly in our 
associated capacity that we are enabled to arouse 
that degree of interest on the part of the people, 
which the cause in which we are engaged demands. 
It is true, a hard-working, faithful and industrious 
teacher may command the admiration and secure the 
attention and interest of the community in which he 
labors; but when the united eftorts of the teachers 
of a'County or of a State are directed against the 
strongly guarded citadels of ignorance and super- 
stition, {t is then only that the teachers assume their 
proper dignity as supporters of the State and mould- 
ers of its character. So long as we are united inour 
efforts, there is but little that we cannot accomplish, 
but if our efforts and aims are separate and distract- 
ed, the good we do will be of little importance. The 


what we make it. 
If we aim at bringing our profession up to a level 


Our destiny is in our own hands. 


ourselves. There is no royal car in which we may 
be conveyed to our destination, involuntarily and 
without effort. Earnest, hard work is before us.— 
Self-denial and sterling industry are the requisites 
to success. If we are willing to apply ourselves 


ance with all its concomitant evils, bigotry and 
superstition, stares us in the face and threatens us 
with defeat. Shall we give up the contest because 


mit to the enemy because there is a little work, a 


required of us? If we do so, we prove ourselves 


wise and the good, does not admit of adoubt. But in 


such a standard, our earnest efforts must be put forth 
to that end. This individually is true; but it is also 
true in an associated capacity. It is folly to think 
that such an end can be attained by individual effort 
alone. It is not the separate action of the small 
atom of steel that crushes the massive rock, but 
that of the pondrous sledge in which those atoms 
re united ; and yet each atom has its work to per- 
form. So in our profession, each has his several 
duties to perform ; but it is the union of our powers 


that deals the effective blow to the resisting and op- 
posing forces. 





position we hold in the State depends entirely on | properly framed and purely 


with other learned professions, we must do the work | 


properly, there can be no doubt as to the issue. Ignor- | 


we fear the foe? Shall we quit the combat and snb- | 


little expense, a little industry, or a littleself-denial | 
craven-hearted cowards, and the sooner the public | 
discard us, the better it will be for them and for us. | fall radiance on the semi-benighted souls of 
If we are unworthy of our positions, it is but due to | portions of our commonwealth. 

humanity that we should be thrown out of aprofession | 
to which we only do dishonor. That ours can be made | 
a profession meriting the regard and esteem of the | 


order to bring ourselves up to the requirements of | 


Our educational societies should aim at awaken- 
ing an interest on the part of the public. They are 
not for the accommodation and instruction of teach- 
‘ers alone, but they should embrace in their ranks 
| not only all who feel an interest in the cause of 
| popular education, but all who really are interested 
| in the safety and welfare of the government which 
| gives protection to their lives and property. It is 
to such that a portion of our efforts must be direct- 
jed. In our utilitarian country the people are 
apt to be indifferent to the general wants of educa 
|tion. They donot feel and appreciate that intimate 
| connection which a 
| bears to the future character and support of 
| governmental authority of the land. Hence 
| that they fail to manifest that degree of interest in 
| the training and teaching of youth which is neces 
sary to the full success of our work, and the preserv- 
| ing intact of the purity and freedom of our govern- 


too 


general system of education 


the 


ment. It is through the humble office of the teache 
| mainly, that God designs that government sh 


and patrioti 


| served; and this, because the teacher has charge of 

the man’s mind when it is yet plastic, unprejudiced 
easily swayed, and susceptible of unlimited « ir 
and instruction. 

The work which we, as a society for promoting the 
interests of education, have to perform, is n 
great but itis honorable. There can b I 
office in the hand of man, than that which | re 
the child for his future career as a citizen and a 

| statesman, and for the filment of his 3 and 
the enjoyment of his privileges, political and religi 
ous, a8 a being created in the image of God. A glori 
ous destiny awaits the consummation of out work 
With us it remains to fulfill destiny, and by « 
united and steady effort to break down the barriers 
| which now interpose to prevent the benignant and 
glorifying rays of knowledge from breaking in their 


HULLS 


intl 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY. 
With Special Reference to English Gramma 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 
NO. 8. 
T Copyright Secured. 
Our course in these essays has not been precisely 
what we intended, when we commenced. We have 
given more space to criticism and proof than we 
designed to give ; yet, after all, we have not done a 
thousandth part of what we should, to exhaust this 
part of our subject. In general our articles have 
been written hastily, and sent to the printer with- 
out that careful revision necessary to give them 2 
good literary character. Sometimes the composi- 
tor causes us to blunder, and say what we have 





never thought. The intelligent reader, however, 
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can make all needful corrections, and estimate our 
language according to the truth it contains. 

The matter of our articles has been the medita- 
tion of many years. In our earlier investigations 
we spent much time in reading the popular works 
on Grammar ; but, finding that these gave us more 
embarrassment than aid, we have latterly given our 
close attention to the English language itself. In 
our inquiries we have ever kept three things in 
view,—first, to ascertain the truth in regard to 
linguistic construction; second, to avoid all need- 


less distinctions and classifications in forming our 
theory; and, third, to adopt as far as possible the 
common philological technicals. Our progress has 
been attended with many difficulties, and not the 


least of these has been that of escaping the infliu- 


ence of our early opinions, based as they were on 
antiquated error. ‘To ascertain the truth, we have 
taken the well-known rules of logic, and applied 
them in examining the construction of the language 
BS Us our best authors. ‘To avoid useless mat- 
ter, ¥ kept in mind the ultimate object of a 


stem, namely, the proper construction 


For instance, the ultimate 


inguage. 


yiect of Grammar is the proper construction of 
sentences; and grammatical distinctions and 


which do not aid in the accom 


this object, are useless. In other words, 
il distinction or names not used 
t comprehension of the rules of Syn- 
pax, edless as the fifth wheel to a wagon 
Hence. most of the classes of the old theory are 
es ‘Take for ex: mple the class of 
“rc ouns,. or the six classes of adj ec 


of what use are 


Brown's Institutes ; 


A tions ? \o ruies are based on them, 
Sary int mprel 1Ssit Ol al 
‘ ou 1«~ 
oO tructi | arve OLIV to 
r’s time i burden bh memory 
t +} le¢ . x 
r tne common nomenciature, we 
‘ } . > ww « li af y } 
ive the terms hew applications and 
if rit ssa because the techni 
} Philal >» os . 
ysular theory of Philology are as in- 
+ { , } 
ite as the theory itself is contradictory 
We may also be obliged to coln some 
{ yrder to supply the demands of a new 


reader must bear in mind, however, 


» not pretend to give a fineshed system in 
irsory essays. We are too well acquainted 
difliculties of reconstruction—too familiar 


W the truth that “it is easier to tear down than 


make such a pretension. Still, we 


to show them the plex, at least, of a new and sym- 
metrical edifice built on the rock of truth. 
n our last essay we enumerated members, clauses, 


yes, parts of speech and punctuation marks, as 


| logical conditions of the case. 
logical condit f the 


the people see the sandy foundation 
teri iperstructure of the old building, and | 


This enumera- 
We made 
it, more in deference to the nomenclature already 
in accordance with the purely 
To simplify the sub- 
ject as much as possible, we now offer another 
statement of the sentential parts, which differs from 
the former in that it rejects the distinction of mem- 
bers as needless, and adds a class which, for want 


of a better name, we call expletives. 


the constituent parts of sentences. 
tion, however, we did not regard as final. 


mentioned, than 


Thus we have, 
as our final enumeration and arrangement, clauses, 
phrases, expletives, parts of speech, and punctua- 
tion-marks. This statement does not conflict with 
anything that we have saidin previousessays. We, 
have merely drawn our lines closer, and cut off that 
which might have proved an encumbrance instead 


of ahelp. To aid the reader in understanding the 


nature of clauses, phrases, and expletives, let us in- 
troduce the following dialogue between a teacher 
and a pupil: 

T. Into how many parts can this sentence, Father 
be divided ? 


} , I. 4] 41 
J hn struck the a } witha st 


P. Into thre 
T. What are the three parts 
P. Father is one part: John 


struck the dor 


] i, 
another; and wth k, is the third 
ry" I>. 4 1 ] ] M ] 
. By what have you been guided in making this 
u S : 
I By tl i elation of the 
we i i ¢ ] I gr th ntence, | 
d at 1 y lor 10 
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| Divid low ! 1 the same 
mi rhe |} y ( nt Strength, O 
Jehovah y salvat v greatly shall he 
rejoice 
P. I div t pa t 
} 
’ Pen 
rhe Kk y 
) in t} vy St } 
oO 
i. Jehovah 
5. and how ore ALLY shall he re joice 


6. in thy salvatio 
T. Why do you not put 


| into the first part 
| 


I 


more than four wor 


» ? ° 
P. Because there are no other words in the set 


; tenee that bear an individ: syntax relaiion t 


| any of these four 
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T. Why not have less than four in it? 

P. Because all the words that are individually 
related belong to the same group, and should be 
taken together in dividing the sentence. The, king, 
shall, and joy are thus related, and must be taken 
in one group. 
the sentence, just as the letters k, 7, n, and g, form 
the word king. 

T. Why do yow take the word O, by itself? 

P. Because there is no other word individually 
related to it. For the same reason, the word Jeho- 
vah must be taken alone. These words are exple- 
tives ? 

T. Why call them expletives ? 

P. Because they serve to fill up the sentence, by 
expressing ideas, to which no other ideas indicated 
in it bear an sndividual relation. 

T. Suppose the word Jehovah had another word 
with it, as great Jehovah—would it still be an ex- 
pletive ? 


P. No; for then the two words would indicate | 


related ideas, and constitute a phrase. 
'T. What is the difference between a phrase and a 
clause. 


P. A phrase is a sentential part which expresses | 


merely related ideas; while a clause is a sentential 
part which expresses an entire thought. 

A sentence is a thought—expressing combination 
of words, which can stand alone. Sentences have 
independence, mode and notation. Independence 
and mode were explained in our last essay, 
tion is the expression of all or a part of the words 
of asentence. There are two kinds of notation,— 
the plenary and the implenary. ‘The plenary nota- 
tion is the actual expression of all the words of a 
The imple- 
nary notation is the actual expression of only a part 


sentence; as, John went to his home. 


of the words of a sentence; as. John went home.— 
In this example the words ¢o and hzs* are omitted, 
because the sense is clear without them. These 
words are said to be understood here. They are 
necessary to complete the sentential construction, 
but not to convey the sense. This is suggested by 
the words that remain. The suggestive power and 
the desire for brevity are both very great in the 
human mind. Hence nearly all sentences are more 
or less implenary or elliptical ; and this implenary 
or elliptical character constitutes the greatest diffi- 
culty of grammatical solution. Still, a careful ap- 
plication of the principles developed in our sixth 
essay will solve the whole problem. 

As we have seen, sentences are divided into szm- 
ple and compound. A simple sentence expresses 
but one thought. It may consist of one clause, and | 
a plurality of phrases and expletives, but it never 





* It is worthy of remark, that our idiom requires either 
the use or the omission of Joth these words. John went to | 
home, or, John went his home, is not English. 


These words form the first part of | 


Nota- | 


} 
| has more than one clause. A compound sentence 
always has a plurality of clauses, and with these, it 
| may have many phrases andexpletives. ‘That part 
| of a compound sentence which consists of more 
| than one clause, is generally called a member. But, 
so far as we can see, a division of sentences into 
members cannot be placed on a strictly logical 
| basis, nor is it necessary in analyzing, although it 
might be convenient in an extended treatise. Hence 
we have set it aside for the present. 

For the sake of convenience in analyzing, we 
divide all the constiuent parts of sentences into 
three classes. The first class, which we call compo- 
| nents, comprises all clauses, phrases and expletives. 
| The second class embraces the sorts of sentential 
| words termed parts of speech. The third class 
| consists of the points called punctuation-marks. 

In our next article we shall treat of the divisions 
and properties of the first class—the class of com- 
ponents, which in the Grecian theory of Grammar is 
| generally ignored but which, we hope to show, is 


|of great importance in a rational system of Phi- 
lology. 


a 


} 
| Taroopsvitie, N. Y. 
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' 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


WHAT THE COMMON SCHOOLS ARE DOING. 
We consider that Pennsylvania and every other 
State, where a system of free education has been in 
operation, is now fairly beginning to reap the 
benefits of educating the masses. i 
announced thai peace was at hand, thi 








began to forbode as to the evil effects which 

would follow the mustering out of large armies,— 
| Our own masses were estimated by a rule which ap- 
| plies only to the ignorant. Hence it was asserted 
| that the disbanding of large forces would fill certain 
| sections of the country with lawless hordes of ma- 
rauders, and that these men, disdaining labor, would 
organize for rapine and plunder. But just at this 


t we are reaping 
1 1 7 
i €auca- 


point, we may truthfully assert tha 
' the benefits of our system of con 





| tion. The men who compose arm which 
fought the battles of the Gover are intelligent, 
in 


; 1; ; "< on ) ; , “if n ° Ts 
industrious and thrifty citizens. very soldier 
{ 


the ranks of the Union army fought for a principle 
on the success of which rested his hopes of domes 
tic and political prosperity. Hence the transition 


from peace to war and from war to peace is the same 
to the educated freeman. It need but an appeal to 
patriotism to make a soldier of an American citizen, 
while an order from the Government at ence changes 
| the soldier to the citizen. Education, as we have 
| already said, has done this—the education of the 
common school, which elevates the masses of this 
country far above and beyond those of any other 
land in the world. And thus our soldiers of yester- 
day—the men who only a few days since, it required 
the sternest rigors of discipline to hold in check— 
will to-morrow become industrious and peaceable 
citizens, adding by their productions to the wealth 
of a Government which they have forever made im- 
perishable by the impetuosity of their valor.— Har- 
risburg Telegraph. 
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CHANGE OF AGE OF ADMISSIBILITY. 


Sec. 5 of the amended law: That the words “above 
the age of five and under twenty-one years,” in the 
23d section of the Act of May 8, 1854, relative to 
the regulation and continuance of a system of edu- 
cation by common schools, be so changed as to read 
“between the ages of six and twenty-one years.” 

Regarded in almost every light, this is a wise mea- 
sure, and one which is worthy of commendation.— 
The order, regulation, progress, and efliciency of 
the schools, as well as the health of body and mind 
of the pupils, call loudly for a reform in this direc- 
tion. In the primary or infant school of this place 
we found recently, on visiting the school, that there 
were about a hundred pupils in attendance, varying 
from four years of age up to six, and presenting a 
mass of infantile humanity so entirely restless, un- 
easy, uncomfortable and unmanageable, as to render 
abortive all the efforts of the teacher for their im- 
provement. Without proper seats, d 
board, and with no means of keeping them pleasant- 
ly or profitably employed, the position of the 
juvenile sufferers must have been peculiarly irksome 
and trying. We were informed by the teacher, that 
children und r four years of age were often sen 
there on “ wash days” to be out of tle way at home, 
and not unfrequently with the assurance that tl 
would be of sufficient age in a short time, and tl 
it was almost impossible, at home, to keep 
them off the railroad. This is all wrong; it is a 
positive imposition on the teacher and a direet in 
jury to the school as well as to the children, and w 
trust that the directors will be careful to see, here- 
after, that provisions of the above act be com- 
plied with. 


ee at ' 
28HS OF blac K- 





when 


Children should not in any case be allowed to 
commence their school course before + age of 
6iX or seven years. 
opinion of our mos 
the experience and observation of the pas They 
may, and should be taught the letter 3 of the ees 
at home previous to that age, but this might be done 
by parents as an agreeable pastim », and 
should th duties are 


Tha rm the : ] 
I nls seems tO be ibe unlversai 


t popular ee bas ed upon 


in no case 


laborious 


l 
teacher, whose 


enough, be toned with additional labors which are 
rather of injury So 


ier fr 1 , 
ne gga of no go “ but I 
ong, however, as the law provides ior the 


of children to our schools, at the age of five year 

parents are re ready to comply with this legal indul- 
gence, and teachers are compelle d to meet the case 
as thes order to prevent bad feeling on 
the par patrons, even against their own 
better judgrient, and at the risk of incurring addi- 


tional |abor and trouble. The enforcement 

act will relieve the teacher above referred to, of at 
a, one-third of her school, and thus very ma- 
terially lighten her labors. The provision is a good 
one, os cheuld be persisted in ; "the only 
being as to whether the time for admission should 
not be extended still another year, making it seven 
instead of six. MeDivrrt, 


question 








Huntingdon Journal. | Co. Supt. 
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GARDENS FOR CHILDREN. 


A Michigan lady thus sensibly pleads the cause of 
the young people : 

“A great deal can be done to enconrage horticul- 
tural tastes and industrious habits in children. Why 
don’t farmers fence off little gardens for their larger 
boys and girls, and allow them to have al! they raise 


from them? Put agricultural papers in their hands 
and encourage them to try experiments in wheat 
growing, cultivating seedling fruits, &c. Puta 
magnifying glass into their hands ; that they become 
acquainted with theirfriends and enemies. To those 
old enough to appreciate and take care of them, give 
choice plants to cultivate, or what would sometimes 

| perhaps be better, let them earn money in some way 
and purchase them for themselves. Don’t turn them 
off with an Isabella grape when it will not ripen for 
you; let them have a Delaware or a Concord, that 
they may be more sure of a return for their 

So of strawberries and other things. Excitein then 


rood 


labors: 


a 


a desire for excelling in raising fine fruits and vege 
tables. Let them get up children’s agricultural fairs, 
and horticultural societies for discussion, &c. 

Don’t you think the agricultural papers will b 
studied, if you will raise a family of well informed 
men and women? So of domestic animals: If you 
have a boy a dozen years old, give him a yoke « 
calves to train: give the girls ind let then 
have the fleeces a reward for 1 cal ra 
t t t | a S U I i oa | © ve » 4 l 
dren need objects to love, an nee ves to ta 
abor, and t v ve hom tl mor ) 
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ON POPULAR EDUCATION IN YORK COUNTY 
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educated, and of being informed regard to our 
duties as citizens of a great and growing country. 
we ypometh os to be stimulated to make all the means of 


10.— 


nstruction as effective and attractive as we c 


To this end we should be interested in all that relates 
to our schac Is. . he farmer t: akes great 6% rn 
raising fine stock, in being able to produc tye dant 


crops, and in the cultivation of fruits he has the 
liveliest interest. He also loves to see his lands 
under a high state of cultivation; to see all around 
him bear the evidence of industry and thrift. He 
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labors diligently to carry out all these objects, and 
becomes an attentive and interested listener if any 
one can exhibit any improvement in any of these 
things to him. But we fear that he thinks too little 
of those means of instruction which ought to be 
provided for his children, and in which posterity are 
so much interested. He would be regarded as an 
imprudent farmer, who should neglect to provide 
seed for the coming year; and that man is an indif- 
ferent citizen, who makes no provision by which his 
children may become educated and fitted to become 
good and useful members of community. 
be a self 
he could not expect to eat fruit from it; 
man does not properly appreciate his position, who 





He would | 
fish man, who would not plant a tree, becanse | 
and that | 


is not willing to plant the tree of knowledge, that | 


others, yet unborn, may bask beneath its shade. 
The mind uncultivated, becomes like the field, un- 
tilled. If the yellow corn, or the useful plant, be 
not cultivated, the unsightly briar bush, and the 
rank weeds overspread the soil and mar its beauty 
and destroy its fertility ; so if the mind be not sown 
with the seeds of knowledge and virtue, it becomes 
the abode of vice and impurity. Something will 
grow and ripen in the mind. It is so constituted 
that it will bring forth some kind of product and it 
depends upon ourselves what that something shall be. 
What we aim to do 
upon the subject of education. 
all they should be. They are to be improved. 
are not properly conducted. In many places they 
are kept open only during a part of the year. A 
school for four months in the year is but little better 
than no school at all. You cannot grow a crop 
unless you attend to it. If you plant your corn and 
then abandon it to its fate, until the period of harvest, 
you cannot reasonably expect a goodcrop. So with 
your schools. 
nearly the whole time to do any good, or to be 
any service. 
So it does, to buy a comfortable garment, or an or- 
nament for your households. A good dinner costs 
us something, yet we do not begrudge the money 
we expend, for we enjoy it. So by proper cultiva- 
tion, we become as much interested in educational 
matters, as we do in our desire for those things that 
make us comfortable at home. But some say that 


Our schools are not 


of 


is to awaken an interest 


They 
| 


) endless subd division of the 


They must be kept in operation | 


This, of course, will cost something.— | 


This is evidently a highly favorable indication of its 


utility ; and we wish in this article to throw out a 
few hints that may assist us in establishing a more 
systematic grade in some three or four districts in 
this county, in which it can be made to contribute 
in a greater degree to their efficiency, and thus ren- 
der to tax-payers a greater return for their invest- 
ment. 

Let us see how this can be accomplished by grad- 
ing the schools. Suppose we have one hundred and 
eighty pupils in a village of three schools. If we 
divide these among the schools without regard to 
grade, we will have in each, pupils from the alpha 
bet to arithmetic, &c., giving to each teacher about 
twelve classes. In consequence of such a large num- 
ber of classes under this arrangement, the teachers 
can hear them satisfactorily, st the most, only twice 
a day; in many cases where the schools are larger 
some of the higher classes are heard but once a day, 
or once in two days. ‘These are the very classes 
that most need the time and attention of the teacher 
to make the instructions practical. It is true ina 
few of these schools the classes are all heard four 
times a day, but in them we find large pupils who 
have attended six or eight years with scarcely a 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
And even w vhen it is taught, the much needed expla- 
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nation and illustration, the very essence of good 
teaching, is so mueh neglected that it results in but 


This almost 


8 one 


ht. 


little practic: al benefit to the taug 
school int 
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of the mar 
an ietowene t 
Let us now alia the above schools, and mark the 














result. A, B, and C have each a class in the alpha- 
| bet, we will give A’s and B’s classes to C, who will 
put them all into one class; we will do the same 
with A’s and B’s classes in the Pr imér, and one in 
the First Reader. C will now have onl y three . gses 
one in the Alphabet, one in the Primer, and one in 
the First Reader. Wewill take A’s and C's classes 
in the Second and Third Readers ant | give them to 
B, who will then have but two classes, the first and 
second, in reading, primary, mental, writte n arithme- 
tic, primary | geography, &c. We will now take B’s 


we have got along well, and we did not have much | 


education. So did our fathers, when they traveled 
in the stage coach, and on the sailing vessel. They 
had no railroads, nor telegraphs, and we expect 
that they slept as soundly and ate as heartily as we 
do. But we do not propose to go backward. We 
are a progressive people. The times demand that 
al! shall be educated, to be placed upon a footing 
)f equality with the rest of the people in our country. 
Shall we go to work manfully, and organize effec- 
tively and efficiently this great power and civilizer— 
the CommonSchool? We need better schools, more 
of them, and require that they should be kept open 
for the whole year. Will our friends think of this, 
and see if we are right? If weare right, 
go to work and do what needs to be done? 
True Democrat. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The grading of our public schools has been grad- 
ually and steadily progressing, since the _,sst: ablish- | 
ment of the system, from city to borough, and from 
borough to village, until now there remain but few 
districts with even two schools convenient for grad- | 
ing, without it, attended with s 





will they | 
itor | ~eyen, space permitting, to justify our demand for 


partment. 


| torsa 


satisfactory results.— 


and C’s classes in the Fourth and F ifth Readers and 
give them to A, who will make them his first and 
second classes in all the branches pursued by his de- 
We have now reduced these schools from 
twelve different classes to three in C’s, and only two 
in each of A’s and B’s schools. We can now have 
them carefully heard four times a day instead of 
twice; class number one can be studying while num- 
ber two is reciting, and number two seudying while 
number one is reciting, and so on; thus assisting the 
teacher very materially in governing his school by 
keeping his pupils constantly employed. If we wish 
to practice economy, we can, in this way, give 
same instruction in the same time to twice t he n 
ber of pupils, and in the P lace of B and C, fem 
in every respect as capable, can be emplo loyed at 
much less salary. Many reasons might | be a 





the 
um- 
ales 
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ere a 


the grading of these schools; : ut suffice it to say, 
that nota single district in this county, or probably 
in the whole State, has ever fal n or, would 
change its present graded system forits former one,— 
indis putable evidence in fiver ‘of graded schools. 
We would respectfally call the attention of Direc- 
nd citizens of Shenandoah City, MeKeansburg, 
Orwigsburg, and South Cass, to this important sub- 
| ject.—Poltsville Dem. Standard. Co. Sup’t. 
Port Carson, May 27, 1865. 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 

Atthe risk of being thought extremely subjective 
in all that I have to say, may I not ask if teachers 
of youth are not too remiss in not striving to keep 
before them some particular end or object, in the ed- 
ucation of those entrusted to their care. 

In almost every department of mechanical labor, 
the workman labors with some definite end in view. 
The ship-builder adds timber to timber, meanwhile 
keeping in sight the noble vessel, which sha 
ride proudly upon the sea,and bid defiance to winds 

The mechanic constructs the ponder- 





llsome day 


and waves. 
ous machine whichis to be the motive power among 
many others, with an eye to the fitness of one part 
to another. 

It is related of Tubonius, one of Luther’s early 
teachers, that upon entering the room where bis pu- 
pils were, he was wont to take off his hat and bow 
to them. He did this, he said, because he saw in 
them, not merely boys, but the burgomasters, the 
lawyers and the doctors of the future. Would itnot 
be well if teachers were to imitate his example in 
theory, especially as in our land, pl: of the 
highest trust are equally attainable by ali 

ure far too prone to indi 
eir love of ease. For instance; a child 
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eacher, requesting help to solve a prob 
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parents to fly into a passion and flog a child severely, 
for only tearing a garment, or accidentally breaking 
a dish; when perhaps profane language or an act 
of wilful disobedience would go entirely unpunished. 
It is almost needless to add that personal feelings 
of ill-will should not on any account ever be allow- 
ed to dictate the manner or measure of punishment. 
A candid and well balanced mind will not find it 
very difficult to decide upon the course which will 
i t As was before 

ht into contact 


prove most beneficial for the pupi 
remarked, the teacl will be broug 

with many various dispositions. He will need to 
study them closel himself to each 
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as to adapt 
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A mode of punishment which would prove ef 
ficacious in one cs would not answer, atall, in an 
other. A few words kindly spi k n in private, to 
one, will be amply sufficient. Another will regard 
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by all means, sca Sl to correct all improprieties 
of manner in walking, standing or sitting. 
ness of person and dress is indispensable fo. secure 
self-respect and the respect of others. 


| 


Cleanli- | 


There is more | 


gained by attention to these little matters, than most | 


persons are aware of. 
that make up the sum of life-—Miner’s Journal. 


M. A L. 
-_?>o 
SOME WORDS TO FEMALE TEACHERS. 
NuMBER I. 


The war, about to close, has produced revolutions 
not only in the political, but in the educational 
world as well. It has opened schools of the country 
to female teachers, that were closed to them before. 


It is these little things that | 


it has shifted the performance of the educational | 
interests from the shoulders of males to those of fe- | 


males. It has in other and various ways, by the 
withdrawal of the sterner sex, vacated positions of 
honor and trust which by the law of equilibrium 
were filled by what was left behind—largely by the 
female element. 

Whether this is to be a blessing to the country— 
whether it is to be considered an incidental benefit 
or an evil necessarily imposed on it—remains for 

time to determine. There may be those among th 

more ardent advocates of woman’s rights who will 
claim one of the beneficent results of the war to be 
the elevation and enlargement of woman’s sphere, 
and through that, an extension of her rights. How- 
ever that may be, it 1in that a vast responsi- 
bility is thrown npon by the accidents of war, 
especially in the education of the children. That 
that responsibility will remain with her for some time 
to come, there can be no doubt. That it will 
main so permanently depends upon the manner 
which it is discharged by her 

By force of circumstances female teachers were 


is cert: 


1 
er 


~ 
re- 


in 


material of the feminine gender in the market for 
teachers, more than can be used at present ; and thé 
probability is that much of it is yet in a rude state 
“void and without form,” needing the plastic hand 
of some good spirit to move upon it, and bring it out 


into beautiful proportions, if peradventure it contai 
| the elements of a model teacher. 
Numser II. 

There are many inducements fer females to enter 
| the arena of teaching, and there are reasons why 
| they should, and why they should become profi 

sional teachers,—reasons which do not apply 1 
equal force to males. Among the inducements a 

Ist. It pays. 

2d. It places her on equality with the ot! 

It pays, if not in an absolute sense, 3 a rela- 
tive sense. It pays oo than the kind of labor 
that usually falls to her lot. However t tun 

| it may appear, i i okeaas to be her fate to | n 
of the drudgery of human life to perfor dt 


employed, last year, where the people would ver | 
before consent to do so, and thus an opportunity was 
afforded to disabuse the popular mind of t illy 


founded prejudice waiting in y communities 
again: st them; and now, since the people are obliged 
to ve yo yu a trial and ou @ lair one no 
dc abt, will you, by an earnest effort on your part to 


many < 


will give y 
) 


qual ify yourself for the work, endeavor to bring it 
about, that what they do now from necessity, they 
may do hereafter from choice? 

But do not misunderstand me. With all due de- 


ference to the fair « laughters 
of Mifflin county, I do not believe that the educa- 
tional interests of the country demand or would be 
enhanced by the disbanding of the male forces and 
a those interests exclusively to the hands 
f females. That is ummation by no means 
de :voutly to be prayed There are elements of 
character peculiar to bo th sexes which ought to be 
instilled into the youth of our land, and which can 
only be insti ied by the com bined efforts of both.— 
The sternness of one and the mildness of the other, 
or, in the words of ‘anothe or the “ hardness” of one 
and the “ softness” of the other are both important 
elements of education, and their modified possession 
is essential to completeness of character. 
The present female force in our schools as teachers, 
[ think, is not too large, provided those who enter 
this rich field of labor properly appreciate the work 
and make the requisite preparations for it. 1s this 


& CONS 


for. 


ss 


of the land, especially | 


the case, or are some teaching because it pays better | 


s, &c.? not press the mat 


3an abundance of 


than washing dishe I wil ie 
ter, but simply state that there 





ceive few of its rewards—to fill subordii 
1 


tions, bad-paying—while the higher and 1 


tive are monopolized by the more f 
Taking things as they are, then, taking 


ation the vast disproportion with 


e | positions in the various departments of 
ble to each, there can be nothing wr 
that what may be good pay to the « 
pay to the other; and yet I wouldr 
be understood that by reason of th 
to receive less salary than 
same amount of work and doe: 
That would be gross injust 
beginning to regard it so. ‘| 
equal, females, in most plac ! 
males, It would appear, then, th: 
pay is some inducement for femal 
teachin 

Next, i place s her on equa 
not in a political aspect, to be 
tains to practical life. She recei 
as a male teacher, and is entitled t 
and privileges to which he, as a teacl 
claim. No one questions her right 1 
cational asser iblages, to partici ut 
exercises, to make speeches, 1 
or of attending every meeting of tl 
tute, enjoying its benefits, and of « 
as much as she pl ases to the intel 
those meetings. Beside ll thi 
very-greatly-prized privilege of wi 
cational column. All combined, I thj 
be sufficient to satisfy any mod 


woman’s right’s. 
Among the reasons why females 








may be mentioned,—first, she is need 
second, she is adapted for the work 
be useful in the work. 
That she is needed everybody 
is adapted to the work we all a 
thereby enters a vast field labs 
can serve her generation in the b 
be denied. All of which reas t 
constitute one grand reason wh} 
professional teacher. 
What I mean by this is, that she 
a thorough pre ea ‘or the worl 
study not only the principles of th 
to be taught, but also tho yse under 
| work of teaching itsel “Shi ough 


| State profess 


sional certificate, 1 und wi 
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acknowledge to the world that she is bound to be a 
teacher for life, unless somebody happens to inter- 
fere. (The like has happened in the world, by o‘fer- 
ing her a different, not always a better, .situation.) 
Why should’nt she dothis? The pulpit, the bar, 
the rostrum and other eminent positions in the 
literary world are closed to her. This one in rank, 
in honor, in usefulness inferior to none, stands in- 
vitingly before her. 

Certainly she should. Whydon’t she? Why are 
there not more who confess they intend making a 
business of teaching, and get to work and prepare 
for it as though they meant it? Does the problem 
find a solution in the seeming disposition on the 
part of many young ladies to associate the idea of 
thirty or forty, but without a prospect but that of 
teaching? Is their cry :—Of all the ills of life save 


me from being an old maid? Do such sublunary 
thoughts vex their brain and keep them from com- 
ing ont boldly before the world as professional 


teachers 

If so, | deeply sympathize with them, and, if 

ido more—would guarantee them against 

such a calamity. Under the circumstances, the 

best I can do is to say that, in my opinion, the two 
are not so intimately related : 

Because a goodly number of 


4 
sibie, wou 


s to be inseparable.— 


ladies glide gracefully 





throngh school room into old maidism, it does 
not follow that they have done so from ne 

Chey Int y do 80 Irom <¢ he l At all r 
have been some right respectable old bac 
the w rom St. Ps vn, and wi 

nr bab i +1 was @ mal of cho ce, Bachelor 
is the male correspondent to maid. I do not believ: 
theref > I an I or an old bachel 

the wors alii e€VuUS in tl orid 1 believe it 
poss 6 lor sot I ier opject t! 17 “ 
someb i make | or | happy, or miseral 








] r r il on ] he pP t La 

will « If ] | hope they will ac- 
cnow But I may be wrong. I will att mpt 
anoth ( nera d com} 
hensit t ples, ay ke to all, male 
female. ay i | bef teach ng to make rea 
eonapd tlon or, WHO ich ng,to exert them- 
seives < Vv fj Lilt selves better ] t 
found in a f appr on of the magnitude and 
respo! of wor 

Vagus I € ide re preva iT in regard 
to teaching Tl highest id al of a teacher in the 
minds of 1 y p ns is one who goes to school 
regularly at nine in the morning, hears scholars say 
their ons, flourishes the ratan with some degree 
of dex loes a certain amount of scolding. dis. 
misses the ¢« g¢ and thinks nothing 
more ¢ i001 or anything ‘onnected with it till 
next rning. lew teachers indeed have anything 
til i neeption oO ul immense power they 
are lding, either for good or for evil. : 

Che } ent generation will soon pass away and | 
the rising youth of our land will fill the vacuum— 


will ste} and will act nobly or 
ignobly their part in the great theatre of the world, 
according as they taught, and the influ- 
| them now. ‘The spirit | 
of the teacher whether noble, broad, magnanimous 





or « be infused into the children. and 
will to live with them when the body of 
the teak r ou ring in the clay.” Not only 


HNoORk- | 


so, but from them it will be diffused through the 
veins of society, scattering health or disease on 
every side. The spirits of the thousands of teach- 
ers, who, in former times, guided the nation’s youth, 
| are present to-day dictating or suggesting to, or 
guiding the minds of men and women in private or 
public capacity. The stream of influence flowing 
from the vast body of teachers this day will move 
on through succeeding generations, and where it will 
stop, or the amount of good or evil resulting from 
it can never be fully known in this world. Enough 
is known, however, to make a thoughtful mind hesi- 
tate before entering tl 


he school room, not only to ask 
the question—am I qualified to teach? but the equal- 
ly important quest what spirit am I of? The 
eminently passive relation of children in the school 
room and the readiness with which they receive im- 











pressions from the teacher makes his position one 
of immense responsibility. Where are the teach- 
ers that fully reali ia 
With the desire of impressing the minds of persons 
who contemplate teaching, as well as those engaged 
it, with some sense of this responsibility and the 
consequent obligations they are under to qualify 
themselves for teaching, I write. While this is ap- 
plicable to all without regard to sex, I intended it 
more ¢ xpressly, for female teachers, for the reason 
that from the large accession to the ranks of the 
teacher from their he educa al interests are, 
to a great extent trusted to their hands. And 
for the farther re t their inducements 
to engage in te re greater than th o 
males, there may be more d r of incompetent 
i tea he 8 pr 4 way into tl school 
room than inco t male teacher 
if teaching | pr within the next 
quarter of a century, in my 0} n, it will become 
rough the as f teachers. There 
rk enough ll! the female teachers in 
county or Stat ry t months in 
the year, if they : ‘ f 1 for the 
1g they oug to hinder 
J 
A eT » | ma Ss e W I ive 
good education—as good as she may desire, or as 
ry be necessary for any : Both the State 
and the county offer ments through Normal 
Institutes, which no t her deficient in normal cul 
ture or general ( r h taught, 
) disregar } t Institu rd an- 
other and ever pre t opportunity for improvement. 
here seems to be kind of sentimentality preva. 
mong som wi makes it mproper 
for a lady to turn out to an Institute, on a wet dav 
or to travel several miles through the mud to reach 
ye. Such must | weak in the faith” or they 
would see in such acts an exhibition of fidelity to 
the cause which has | nh esp used highly ct mmen- 
dable and eminently worthy of being imitated. 
in M county, last winter 
10 attended every meeting of the 
hor part of e time the 
rsix 1 3 through rai d mud 
I i can, if they will, find 
ry where it really too bad 
thei re, now no excuse for any 
| teacher, male or female, to persist in } t 
of these things hk ( ht to k re 
such is the case, one or two things may 
either a lack of br or of a disposition to use them 
either of which is sufficient to disqualify any one 
for the school room. M. 
l flown Gc 
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SPEECH OF HON. THADDEUS STEVENS, 


On the School Law, delivered in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, April, 1835. 


Mr. Speaker :—I will brigfly give you the reasons 
why I shall oppose the repéal of the School Law.— 
This law was passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature with unexampled unanimity, but one member 
of this House voting against it. It has not yet 
come into operation, and none of its effects have 
been tested by experience in Pennsylvania. The 
passage of such a law is enjoined by the constitu- 
tion ; and has been recommended by every Governor 
since its adoption. Much to his credit, it has been 
warmly urged by the present Executive, in his annual 
messages delivered at the opening of the Legisla- 
ture. To repeal it now, before its —— effects 
have been discovered. would argue that it contained 
some glaring and pernicious defect; and that the 
last Legislature acted under some strong and fatal | 
delusion, which blinded every man of them to the | 
interests of the Commonwealth. I will attempt to | 
show that the law is salutary, useful and important; | 
and that, consequently the last Legislature acted | 
wisely in passing, and the present would act un- 
wisely in repealing it. That, instead of being op- 
pressive to the people, it will lighten their burthens, 
while it elevates them in the scale of human intel- 
lect. 

It would seem to be humiliating to be under the 
necessity, in the nineteenth century, of entering into 
a formal argument, to prove the utility, and, to free 
Governments, the absolute necessity of education. 
More than two thousand years. &go, the Deity who 
se oeny over intellectual endowments, ranked 
highest for dignity, chastity and virtue, among the 
goddesses worshipped by cultivated Pagans. And | 
I will not insult this House or our constituents, by | 
supposing any course of reasoning necessary to con- | 
vince them of its high importance. Such necessity | 
would be degrading to a Christian age, a free Re- | 
public ! 

If then, education be of admitted importance to 
the people, under all forms of Governments, and of | 
unquestioned necessity, when they govern them- 
selves, it follows of course that its cultivation and 
diffusion is a matter of pudiic concern, and a duty 
which every Government owes to its people. In ac- 
cordance with this principle, the ancient republics, 
who were most renowned for their wisdom and suc- | 
cess, considered every child born subject to their | 
control, as the property of the State, so far as its | 
education was concerned ; and during the proper 
period of instruction, they were withdrawn from the 
control of their parents, and placed under the 
guardianship of the Commonwealth. There, all were 
instructed at the same school; all were placed on 
perfect equality, the rich and the poor man’s sons; 
for all were deemed children of the same common 
parent—of the Commonwealth. Indeed, where all 
have the means of knowledge placed within their 
reach, and meet at common schools on equal.terms, 
the forms of Government seem of less importance 
to the happiness of the people than is generally 
supposed ; or rather, such a people are seldom in 
danger of having their rights invaded by their rulers. 
They would not long be invaded with impunity.— 
Prussia, whose form of government is absolute mon- 
archy, extends the blessing of free schools into 
every corner of the kingdom—to the lowest and 
poorest of the people. With a population equal to | 





our whole Union, she has not more than 20,000 | 
children who dofot enjéy its advantages. 


And the | 





consequence is, that Prussia, although governed by 
an absolute monarch, enjoys more happiness, and 
the rights of the people are better respected than 
in any other government in Kurope. 


If an elective Republic is to endure for any great 
length of time, every elector must have sufficient 
information, not only to accumulate wealth and take 
care of his pecuniary concerns, but to direct wisely 
the Legislature, the ambassadors, and the Hxecu- 
tive of the Nation—for some part of a!| these things, 
some agency in approving or disapproving of them, 
falls to every freeman. If, then, the permanency 
of our Government depends upon such knowledge, 
it is the duty of Government to see that the means 
of information be diffused to every citizen. ‘T'his is 
a sufficient answer to those who deem education a 
private and not a public duty—who argue that they 
are willing to educate their own children, but not 
their nezghbors children. 

But while but few are found ignorant and shame- 
less enough to deny the advantages of general eda- 
cation, many are alarmed at its supposed burthen- 
some operation. A little judicious reflection, or a 
single year’s experience, would show that education, 
under the free school system, will cost more than 
one-half less, and afford better and more permanent 
instruction than the present disgraceful plan pur- 
sued by Pennsylvania. Take a township six miles 
square and make the estimate ; such townships, on 
an average, will contain about 200 children to be 
schooled. The present rate of tuition generally (i 
the country) is two dollars per quar the 
children attend school two quarters each year, such 
township would pay $800 per annum. fre 
school system——lay the township off into districts 
three miles square; the farthest scholars would then 
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have one mile and a half to go, which would not 
be too far. It would require four schools. These 
will be taught, I presume, as in other States, three 
months in the winter by male, and three months in 
the summer by female teachers ; good male teachers 
can be had at from sixteen to eighteen dollars per 
month and board themselves; iemales nine 
dollars per month. Take the highest price,—eighteen 
dollars for three months would be - $54 00 
And then for females at $9 for three months, 27 00 
Each school would cost - 31 00 
Four to a township, - ° 4 
324 00 
The price now paid for the same is , 300 00 
Saving for each township of six miles squa 
$476 00 per annum. 
If the instruction of 200 scholars will save by the 
free school law $476, the 500,000 children in Penn- 
sylvania will save $1,190,000! Very few men are 


aware of the immense amount of money which the 
present expensive and partial mode of education 
costs the people. Pennsylvania has half a million 


| of children, who either do, or ought to go to school 


If they do go, at two dol- 
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six months in the year. 
lars per quarter, their schooling costs 
of dollars per annum! If they do n 
they are able, their parents deserve to be he 
disgrace. Where they are unable, if the State does 
not furnish ly negligent. 
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But by the free school law, that same amount of 
education which would now cost two millions of dol- 
lars, could be supplied at less than one-third of this 
amount. ‘The améndment which is now proposed as 
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a substitute for the school law of last session, is, in 
my opinion, of a most hateful and degrading char- 
acter. It isa re-enactment of the pauper law of 
1809. It proposes that the assessors shall take a 
census, and make a record of the poor. This shall 
be revised, and a new record vat» by the County 
Commissioners, so that the names of those who have 
the misfortune to be poor men’s children, shall be 
forever preserved, as a distinct class, in the archives 
of the county! The teacher, too, is to keep in his 
school a pauper book, and register the names and 
attendance of poor scholars ; thus pointing out and 
recording their poverty in the midst of their com- 
panions. Sir, hereditary distinctions of rank are 
sufficiently odious; but that which is founded on 
poverty is infinitely more so. Such a law should be 
entitled “An act for branding and marking the 
poor, so that they may be known from the rich and 
proud.” Many complain of this tax, not so much 
on account of its amount, as because it is for the 
benefit of others and not themselves. ‘This is a mis- 
take ; it is for ‘heér own benefit, inasmuch as it per- 
petuates the Government and ensures the due ad- 
ministration of the laws under which they live, and 
by which their lives and property are protected.- 

Why do they not urge the same objection against 
all other taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich 
farmer, pays a heavy county tax to support criminal 
courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, 
and yet probably he never has, and never will hav 
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others, it is that which feelingly sympathises with | 
misfortune. 

But we are told that this law is unpopular; that | 
the people desire its repeal. Has it not always been | 
so with every new reform in the condition of man ? 
Old habits and old prejudices are hard to be re- | 
moved from the mind. Every new improvement, 
which has been gradually leading man from the 
savage, through the civilized, up to a highly culti- 
vated state, has required the most strenuous, and 
often perilous exertions of the wise and the good. | 
But, sir, much of its unpopularity is chargeable | 
upon the vile arts of unprincipled demagogues. In- 
stead of attempting to remove the honest misappre- 
hensions of the people, they cater to their preju- 
dices, and take advantage of them, to gain low, 
dirty, temporary, local triumphs. I do not charge 
this on any particular party. Unfortunately, almost | 
the only spot on which all parties meet in union, is | 
this ground of common infamy! I have seen the 
present chief magistrate of this commonwealth vio- 
lently assailed as the projector and father of this 
law. Iam not the eulogist of that gentleman; he | 
has been guilty of many deep political sins ; but he 
deserves the undying gratitude of the people, for 
the steady, untiring zeal, which he has manifested 
in favor of common schools. I will not say that | 
his exertions in that cause have covered all, but 
they have atoned for many of his errors. I trust 
that the people of this State will never be called on 
to choose between a supporter and an opposer of 
free schools. But if it should come to that; if that | 
should be made the turning point on which we are | 
to cast our suffrages ; if the opponent of education | 
were my most intimate personal and political friend, 
aud the free school candidate my most obnoxious | 
enemy, I should deem it my duty as a patriot, at | 
this moment of our intellectual crisis, to forget all | 
other considerations, and i should place myself un- | 
hesitatingly and cordially in the ranks of Him whose | 
banner streams in light. I would not foster nor | 
flatter ignorance, to gain political victories; which, | 
however they might profit individuals, must prove 
disastrous to our country. Let it not be supposed 
from these remarks, that because 1 deem this a 
paramount object, that I think less highly than 
heretofore of those great, important cardinal princi- 
ples, which for years past have controlled my politi- 
cal action. They are, and ever shall be, deeply | 
cherished in my inmost heart. But I must be 
allowed to exercise my own judgment as to the best 
means of effecting that and every other object which 
I think beneficial to the community. And, accord- 
ing to that jndgment, the light of general informa- 
tion will as surely counteract the pernicious influ- 
ence of secret, oath-bound, murderous institutions, 
as the sun in heaven dispels the darkness and damp | 
vapors of the night. 

It is said that some gentlemen here owe their 
election to their hostility to general education.— 
‘That it was placed distinctly on that ground, and 
that others lost their election by being in favor of 
it; and that they consented to supercede the regu- 
larly nominated candidates of their own party, who | 
had voted for this law—may be so. I believe that 
two highly respectable members of the last Legis- 
lature, from Union county, who voted for the school 
law, did fail of re-election on that ground only.— 
They were summoned before a county meeting, and 
requested to pledge themselves to vote for its repeal | 
as the price of their re-election. But they were 
too high-minded and honorable men to consent to 
such degradation. The people, incapable for the 
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moment of appreciating their worth, dismissed them 
from their service. But I venture to predict, that 
they have passed them by only for the moment.— 
Those gentlemen have earned the approbation of 
all good and intelligent men more effectually by 
their retirement, than they could ever have done by 
retaining popular favor at the expense of self-hu- 
miliation. They fell, it is true, in this great strug- 


| gle between the powers of light and darkness; but 


they fell, as every Roman mother wished her sons to 
fall, facing the enemy with all their wounds in front. 
True it is, also, that two other gentlemen, and | 
believe two only, lost their election on account of 
their vote on that question. I refer to the late mem- 
bers from Berks, who were candidates for re-elec- 
tion; and I regret that gentlemen whom I so highly 
respect, and whom I take pleasure in ranking among 
my personal friends, had not possessed a little more 
nerve to enable them to withstand the assaults which 
were made upon them; or, if they must be over 
powered, to wrap their mantles gracefully around 
them and yield with dignity. But this, I am aware, 
requires a high degree of fortitude ; and those re- 
yetween 


spected gentlemen, distracted and faltering 





the dictates of conscience and the clamor of the 
populace, at length turned and fled ; but duty had 
detained them so long that they fled too la and 


the shaft which had already been winged by ignor- 
ance, overtook and pierced them from behind. [am 
happy to say, sir, that a more fortunate fate awaited 


| our friends from York. Possessing a keencr insight 
into futurity, and a sharper instinct of danger, they 
saw the peril at a greater distance, and retreat 
in time to escape the fury of the storm, and can 
now safely boast that “ discretion is the better part 
of valor,” and that “they fought and run away,” 
‘‘and live to fight—on ’t other side.” 

Sir, it is to be regretted tl my g em 
should have consented to place his ele h 
tility to general education. If honest ambitio 

} ; 


were his object, he will ere long lament that he at 


tempted to raise his monument of glory on 1d) 
| a foundation. But, if it be so, that they were placed 
to obstruct the diffusion of knowledge, it is but jus 
tice to say, that they fitly and faithfully x ent 
the spirit which sent them here, when they attempt 
to sacrifice this law on the altars whic t hom 
among their constituents, they have raised and cor 
secrated to intellectual darkness; and on whic! 
they are pouring out oblations to send forth thei 
fetid and noxious odors over the ten miles squaré 
of their ambition! But will this Legislature,—will 


the wise guardians of the dearest interest 
great commonwealth, consent to susrender the hig 


advantages and brilliant prospects which this law 
promises, because it is desired by worthy gentle 


men, who, in a moment of causeless panic aod poy 
lar delusion, sailed into power on a Tartarea 


A flood of ignorance, darker, and, to the int ‘ent 
mind, more dreadful than that accursed poo! at 
which mortals and immortals tremble! Sir, it 
seems to me that the liberal and enlightened pro 
| ceedings of the last Legislature, | aroused the 


demon of ignorance from his slumber 
dened at the threatened loss of his m 
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ful legislators to create and sustain such laws and 
institutions as shall teach us our wants, foster our 
cravings after knowledge, and urge us forward in 
the march of intellect. The barbarous and dis- 
esate" ( ery which we hear abroad in some parts of 
our land, “ that learning makes us worse—that edu- 
cation makes men rogues,” should find no 
within these walls. ‘Those who hold such doctrines 
any where, would be the objects of bitter detesta- 
tion, if they were not rather the pitiable objects of 
; foreven voluntary fools require our 
compassion as we ll as n atural idiots ! 
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pires with their eloquence ? 

Sir, let it not be thought that these great men ac- 
quired a higher fame than is within the reach of the 
pres re. Pr wp pape sons possess as high 
native t any oth nation of anci¢ nt or mod- 
ern tim Many of the poorest of her children 


possess as bright intellectual gems if they were as 


highly 7 hed, as did the scholars of Greece or 
Ri But too long, too disgracefully long, has cow- 
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f marble, but make them of ever-living 
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